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jQotes of the MWonth. 


—$<j>—— 


AT a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
on January 14 the following gentlemen were 
elected Fellows: Sir Robert Lorimer, and 
Messrs. Thomas Arthur Acton, Roger 
Charles Anderson, William Austin, Henry 
Balfour, James Berry, Percival Davis Grif- 
fiths, and Clement Oswald Skilbeck. 


A Central News telegram from Rome, printed 
in the Zimes, February 11, announced that, 
in the course of excavations at Cyrene, a 
colossal bronze statue of Alexander the 
Great has been discovered. Only the left 
hand of the statue, which is believed to be 
the work of the Greek sculptor Lysippus, is 
missing. 


+ ¢ 
At the Royal Geographical Society, on 
January 21, Mr. T. Sheppard, F.G.S., of 
Hull, gave an address on the ancient 
geography of East Yorkshire, as illustrated 
by maps and charts. He described a remark- 
able collection of engraved and manuscript 
maps and charts, dating as far back as the 
time of Henry VIII. Particulars were given 
of the changes in and lost towns of the 
Yorkshire coast, of the growth of Spurn 
Head, and the various growths of new land, 
and the alterations in the channel of the 
Humber. In proposing a vote of thanks 
Mr. G. W. Lamplugh, F.R.S., congratulated 
VOL. XI. 


Mr. Sheppard upon the clearness of his 
exposition, and upon the large collection of 
maps shown. On the suggestion of the 
President (Sir Douglas Freshfield), the maps 
are to remain on exhibition at the Society’s 
rooms, Kensington Gore, in order to give 
the Fellows an opportunity of examining 
them in detail. 


+ & & 
We take the following note from the Gloée, 
February 1: “ The beautiful Japanese sword 
which has been presented to King Albert 
was forged in 1577 by the famous swordsmith 
Kakagawa Shichiyemon-no-jo Yukikané, who 
died in the year of the Great Armada. To 
the collector it is the wonderful adornments 
of the hilt, guard, and scabbard of the 
Japanese swords which appeal. But to the 
connoisseur it is the blade itself. For the 
Japanese swords excelled the finest products 
of Damascus or Toledo, and the great smiths 
were an hereditary caste, who forged their 
blades with secret and immemorial religious 
rites. This blade was the ‘living soul of 
the samurai.’ The finest blades were made 
of soft magnetic iron, with a hard steel edge, 
which was tempered in cold water, while the 
softer backing was surrounded with fire-clay. 
It was no uncommon feat to cut through a 
pile of copper coins without nicking the 
edge, and hence it is not surprising that a 
wealth of romance and legend has always 
surrounded the swords of old Japan. The 
present gift to King Albert is a tribute not 
only to the feelings which his heroism has 
inspired in the most chivalrous people of 
to-day, but also proof of the exquisite deli- 
cacy of feeling which that people still 
possesses.” 


+ *¢+ ¢ 
In the death of Mr. Micah Salt on January 22, 
Buxton has lost a familiar and esteemed 
townsman, and Derbyshire a keen antiquary. 
Mr. Salt was a typical Peakrel, shrewd, thrifty 
and observant, who knew intimately every 
nook and corner of the Peak country and 
the adjacent parts of Cheshire and Stafford- 
shire. He was a recognized authority on 
old English, and especially old Staffordshire 
pottery, of which he formed an interesting 
and valuable collection, and several public 
museums, besides that of Buxton, profited 
greatly by his advice and help. The dis- 
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covery of Romano-British and other ancient 
remains in Deepdale Cave, near Buxton, in 
the “eighties” turned his attention to field 
archzology. For several years he carried 
out excavations in this cave with excellent 
results. During the following decade he 
explored many of the local barrows, notably 
those at Grinlow, Thirkelow, Thirkelow 
Frith, Stoop High-edge and Fairfield, all in 
the immediate neighbourhood, with several 
farther afield, one of which was the important 
chambered barrow at Five Wells near 
Taddington. Meanwhile, and subsequently, 
he turned his attention to sundry small caves 
and rock-shelters, and other sites, including 
several “flint workshops.” In many of these 
operations he had the assistance of Mr. John 
Ward, F.S.A., Mr. William Turner, F.S.S., 
the author of Zhe Ceramics of Swansea and 
Nantgarw and other works on English 
ceramics, Professor W. Boyd Dawkins, 
F.R.S., the Rev. Dr. J. C. Cox, and others. 


en 
As a rule Mr. Salt did his own digging with 
the help of his sons, only occasionally employ- 
ing a labourer for the heaviest work. His 
power of observation was remarkably keen— 
he seemed to scent a “find” before it was 
found, and his interpretation of a clue was 
rarely wrong. He preferred others to write. 
His earlier Deepdale Cave discoveries are 
recorded in the Journal of the Derbyshire 
Archeological and Natural History Society 
by Dr. Cox, and his later by Mr. Ward in 
the same publication and in the Rediguary. 
In the latter magazine is given a full account 
of his excavations at Five Wells, his other 
barrow-diggings being described in two papers 
contributed to the Society of Antiquaries, 
London, also by Mr. Ward. Both Mr. 
Turner and Mr. W. H. Salt (the eldest son) 
have written on other discoveries in the 
Derbyshire Society’s Journal and in the 
Religuary. From the former's pen appeared, 
in 1899, Ancient Remains near Buxton, giving 
a résumé, with additions, in book form, of all 
Mr. Salt’s archzological work up to that 
date ; while a year later Mr. Ward contributed 
a paper covering the same ground in smaller 
compass to the British Archzological Asso- 
ciation on the occasion of their visit to 
Buxton. During all those years Mr. Salt 
accumulated a considerable collection of 


prehistoric and other ancient objects, and it 
is satisfactory to learn from Mr. W. H. Salt 
that he has left a complete record of their 
localities and the circumstances under which 
they were found. 


¢ & 

A meeting of the Council of the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archzological Society held 
in Bristol on February 1, under the presidency 
of Mr. John E. Pritchard, F.S.A. (vice- 
president), decided not to hold the usual 
spring meeting this year, and to defer con- 
sideraticn of a summer meeting until May. 


&¢ «¢ 

In the Antiguary for December last we 
referred at some length to the proposed 
alterations to Deerhurst Church, Gloucester- 
shire, and to the protests which the vicar’s 
action had called forth. On February 3 a 
deputation from the Society of Antiquaries, 
consisting of the Treasurer and Secretary, 
attended at the church, and there met a 
deputation from the Bristol and Gloucester- 
shire Archzological Society. The vicar and 
Lord Deerhurst were also present. The 
latter is one of the owners of the land 
adjoining the church, on which the apse 
formerly stood, and of the Priory farm build- 
ings formerly part of the monastery. The 
vicar explained fully what was intended to 
be done to the historic church furniture, and 
his reasons for the proposed alterations. 
The deputations then adjourned to the site 
of the old apse and its one remaining broken 
wall. These were examined. An informal 
conference and discussion was held. The 
vicar, however, refused to consider any alter- 
native plan for dealing with the alleged 
inconvenience of want of space in the 
chancel, stating that his sole object was to 
rebuild the apse. 


A close examination, so far as it has been 
possible to investigate the existing buildings 
in the present circumstances, made recently 
by Mr. St. Clair Baddeley and Mr. Grimké- 
Drayton, leads to the provisional conclusion 
that the apse was destroyed by a fire that 
damaged also the east end of the existing 
church in the fifteenth century, and that the 
apse was never rebuilt by the monks, but 
that the arch leading into it was blocked up 
as it now stands, and only the existing 
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chancel used. The square-headed three- 
light east window (which is high up in the 
. gable, but apparently not so high as the roof 
of the former apse) appears to belong to the 
year 1460 or thereabouts, It is conjectured 
to have been put in as part of the repairs 
after the fire, and of the consequent adap- 
tation of the chancel. The deputation of the 
Society of Antiquaries will report to the 
Council in due course. 


A cope of the fourteenth century, found 
some time ago in Stoulton Church, near 
Worcester, has been renovated, mounted 
and framed at the expense of the Worcester- 
shire Archzological Society, who are restor- 
ing it to Stoulton Church in memory of the 
Rev. H. Kingsford, who was vicar of 
Stoulton from 1867 till 1913, besides being 
their secretary for ten years. 


% 
At a meeting of the Royal Irish Academy on 
February 8, Dr. Mahaffy presiding, Mr. 
E. C. R. Armstrong, F.S.A., read a paper 
embodying descriptive particulars of an un- 
published manuscript catalogue by Sir William 
Wilde, dealing with the silver, iron, and 
certain ecclesiastical objects in the Academy’s 
collection, now in the National Museum, 
Dublin. Mr. Armstrong urged that the 
catalogue, which is dated 1876, ought to 
be printed, as through much handling it 
was rapidly becoming illegible. The cata- 
logue to which he referred was a section of 
a comprehensive catalogue of the Academy’s 
archzological possessions at the time. The 
remainder had been published in three parts. 


+ ¢ 
Professor R. A. S. Macalister moved that 
Mr. Armstrong’s paper, together with the 
catalogue with which it dealt, be referred to 
the Council for publication. He said that 
the catalogue in question was the only source 
of information on a great many points con- 
nected with Irish archeology, and although 
it was out of date in some respects, still it 
was quite remarkable how it maintained its 
authority on many points. Publication of 
the concluding part was very desirable, not 
merely as a memorial to the work of Sir 
William Wilde, but for the practical reason 
that it would be of great service in the study 
of the later archeological objects of Ireland. 


Count Plunkett, F.S.A., Director of the 
National Museum, supported Professor Mac- 
alister’s proposal, and said that it was quite 
obvious that they could not dispense with 
Wilde’s Catalogue. The first part was 
brought out as far back as 1857 under the 
presidency of Dr. Todd. At that time the 
arrangement of the objects was not in 
chronological order, so they were grouped 
according to the nature of their material, 
excepting in so far as those relating to 
Christian art were kept separate. The second 
part was issued in 1862, when Bishop Graves 
was President. It related to antiquities in 
gold—the heart of the collection. What was 
properly the third part was actually issued 
second in 1861. The books were illustrated 
so finely and in the main so accurately that 
Mr. Coffey was able to use the blocks in his 
Handbook of Christian Antiquities. It would 
be a very serious thing if the Academy were 
not to put itself right before the world by 
publishing the materials that Sir William 
Wilde put together, showing the nature of 
the objects, the places where they were found, 
and the character of the men who found 
them. The collections came into the hands 
of the Academy through the private owner- 
ship of various men who in transferring them 
did not require the Academy to give a public 
description of them. The consequence was 
that were it not for Wilde’s frequent mention 
of donors they would in many cases be 
ignorant of the origin of the discovery of the 
objects. 

Dr. Purefoy and the President, Dr. Ma- 
haffy, also supported the motion, which was 
carried. 


Last month we reprinted from the Zimes 
what was believed to be the oldest cheque 
in this country. It was dated August 14, 
1675. Our contemporary, however, in its 
issue for January 21 was able to reproduce 
a slightly earlier example—an order to pay 
dated April 12, 1671, drawn on Mr. Thomas 
ffowles, a goldsmith, who was a Sheriff of 
London in 1686. 


¢ ¢ #¢ 
The calling up of the Reserve and the 
mobilization of the New Army and the 
Territorials has meant the supply of swords 
for officers on a scale never contemplated by 
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swordmakers, and. consequently a_ great 
scarcity of weapons. Swords hanging in 
country houses and institutions have been 
taken down, said the United Service Gazette, 
January 28, and their blades used for new 
weapons. A well-known curio dealer says 
that he has been busy collecting old clay- 
mores and fitting the blades with regulation 
hilts for Highland regiments, some of the 
blades dating from Georgian times. Several 
of the great Scottish families are known to 
have swords by Andrea Ferrara, about which 
there are as many legends as of Stradivarius 
violins. ‘The dealer smiled at the idea of a 
sword of the sixteenth-century swordmaker 
being carried in a twentieth-century war, but 
he believed they would be better than most 
of the new ones. He once had a genuine 
Andrea in his shop, and bent it back beyond 
a semi-circle, but had not risked trying to 
force it to the hilt. The tradition is that the 
Highlanders in troubled times carried their 
Andrea around their waist under the plaid. 


The Architectural Review, December, con- 
tained an article on “Termonde as I re- 
member it,” by Mr. John A. Randolph, who 
knows his Belgium thoroughly from end to 
end. Besides some photographic illustra- 
tions in the text of the Hotel de Ville, Corps 
de Garde, and Church of Notre Dame, the 
article was accompanied by a large photo- 
graphic plate giving a striking view of “ The 
Ruins of Termonde ”—a saddening spectacle 
indeed. The contrast between “the abomi- 
nation of desolation” which the scene now 
presents and the charming, old-fashioned 
little town, with its air of quiet dignity, which 
Mr. Randolph well and sympathetically 
describes, is heart-breaking. 


+ ¢ 
At the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland on February 8, Dr. George 
Macdonald, F.B.A., read a paper on “A 
Fresh Survey of the Roman Wall from 


Inveravon to Falkirk.” After indicating 
that the work on which the present report 
was based formed part of a survey on which 
he had been engaged for some years past, 
with the aid of a grant from the Research 
Fund of the Carnegie Trust, Dr. Macdonald 
explained in general terms the method em- 
ployed for tracing the course of the Wall in 


those parts of the country where all surface 
indications of it had been obliterated. He 
then proceeded to deal in detail with the 
section between Falkirk and Inveravon, which 
presented some features of special interest. 
On the farm of Mumrills, about midway 
between the two places, the site of a for- 
gotten fort had been discovered and its 
approximate dimensions ascertained. It had 
covered an area of between six and seven 
acres, and was thus very considerably larger 
than any of the other known forts on the 
Wall. Its exceptional size was possibly to 
be connected with the fact that, as appeared 
from an inscription, its garrison had consisted 
of cavalry ; a good deal of extra accommoda- 
tion would be required for the horses. It 
was also unique among the Wall stations 
in that the rampart which formed its main 
defence had been constructed of earth, not 
of stone or of sods. That peculiarity, how- 
ever, was shared by the Wall itself at this 
particular point. Contrary to expectation, it 
was found that nowhere in the four miles 
under review was there any sign of turf 
having been employed at all in building 
the great barrier. On the other hand, much 
use had been made of clay, which had some- 
times been carried from a considerable dis- 
tance. The most likely explanation of the 
change of system was perhaps that in the 
second century of our era the ground through 
which the eastern portion of the Wall ran 
was thickly wooded, so that suitable sods 
would not be readily procurable ; whereas to 
the west of Falkirk the country was, as it is 
to some extent to-day, a moorland where 
thick grass and heather flourished. The 
conditions under which the survey was being 
carried out precluded any attempt to inves- 
tigate the ruins of Mumrills systematically at 
present, but a small kiln for firing bricks 
and tiles had been cleared out and examined. 
From the bank of the Avon to Rosehall, in 
the heart of the town of Falkirk, the line of 
the Wall had now been laid down with prac- 
tical certainty, the divergence from what had 
hitherto been regarded as correct being at 
more than one point rather remarkable. It 
was satisfactory that the results of the present 
inquiry were being adopted as an official 
record by the Ordnance Survey, whose officers 
were co-operating heartily. 
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Many prehistoric, medizval, and later objects, 
recently unearthed in London, amounting to 
over 600 specimens, have been acquired by 
the London Museum, amongst them being a 
prehistoric trepanned skull, from the Thames ; 
two socketed axes, Early Iron Age; a Saxon 
axe ; a seax of unusual length ; a decorated 
Saxon pin; a Viking axe; two gold rings of 
the sixteenth century; a white stoneware 
canette, dated 1572; a bellarmine, bearing 
the royal arms, and dated 1590; a fine 
sixteenth-century dagger; a fine sixteenth- 
century black jack; the seal of the Vicar- 
General of Litchfield and Coventry, seven- 
teenth century, found in the Thames in Sion 
reach ; and a metropolitan slipware jug, dated 


1645. 
¢ + ¢ 


The improvements now under way in Old 
Palace Yard have resulted in an unexpected 
disclosure to Londoners. Beyond the heaps 
of rubble and partially demolished walls rises 
a curious ancient three-storied square tower, 
which has been hidden to view for far longer 
than living man can remember. It is the 
King’s Jewel House, and is one of the oldest 
of London’s buildings, dating certainly from 
the fourteenth century and probably long 


before. 
-¢- ¢&¢ ¢ 


During the latter part of last year, in clearing 
away the débris from the church of St. 
Augustine’s Monastery, Canterbury, founda- 
tions have been revealed under the central 
tower and in the north aisle of the nave. 
They were inspected and carefully planned 
some little time ago by Sir W. H. St. John 
Hope, who pronounced them to be of 
“transcendent interest.” They appear to 
be the remains of a round church about 
60 feet in diameter, circular within, and 
supported on great solid piers of masonry, 
and octagonal without. Adjoining them in 
the north aisle appear to be the remains 
of an apsidal chapel, possibly the porticus 
of St. Gregory, which was on the north side 
of the original abbey church of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, founded by St. Augustine. A good 
deal more remains to be done in clearing 
away the surface before a definite statement 
can be made. The work is, without doubt, 
pre-Norman, and without existing parallel in 


England. Sir William Hope is preparing 
detailed descriptions of the discoveries. 


¢ + ¢ 


Visitors to Westminster Abbey will find that 
the beautiful sixteenth-century iron grille has 
been restored, after nearly a century, to its 
original place round the effigy of Lady Mar- 
garet Beaufort. ‘The grille is in perfect 
preservation. It is highly elaborate, the 
pillars at the angles and in the middle of the 
sides being ornamented with Gothic moulding 
and ending in finials tipped with flags which 
once were painted. Along the upper edges 
is a pattern of alternate fleurs-de-lys and pike- 
heads. The grille was taken from its position 
by the iconoclast Wyatt, the favourite restorer 
of Regency times. It was sold fora small sum, 
and remained in the family of the purchaser 
until it was recently bought by a London 
dealer, from whom the National Art Collec- 
tions Fund acquired it. The grille seems to 
have been erected at the cost of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Lady Margaret’s founda- 
tion, for the records of the college contain 
the specification, dated 1512, whose details 
correspond exactly with the grille as it now is. 


¢ ¢ @¢ 


At the second general meeting of the 
Hellenic Society on February 9 Mr. R. M. 
Dawkins read a paper on “ Modern Greek 
Life in Asia Minor,” the main object of 
which, said the report in the Builder, Febru- 
ary 12, was to define and describe the portions 
of Asia Minor in which the Greek language, 
in a more or !ess altered form, still survives. 
These are some sporadic sites near the west 
coast of Asia Minor, a long strip of the coast 
of the Black Sea from Samsun to Trebizond, 
and part of the country south of this, anciently 
called Cappadocia. The lantern showed 
some very curious formations of conical 
rocks in some of the districts alluded to, 
which, in several instances, seem to have 
been excavated into habitations in a very 
simple and crude manner. The principal 
portion of the paper, however, was occupied 
with philological considerations on the inter- 
action of the Turkish and modern Greek 
languages on each other—very interesting in 
themselves and showing a great deal of 
research, but not within our province of 
comment; nor, we should say, quite within 
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the professed programme of the Society, 
which was instituted more for the study of 
the productions of ancient Greece. One 
remark (quite within our own province) we 
may make, however—viz., that something 
ought to be done to improve the ventilation 
of the meeting-room of the Society of Anti- 
quaries where the Hellenic and other societies 
meet; or, rather, to provide it with some 
ventilation, for there appears to be none, or, 
at all events, none that practically acts. 


Pe AS 
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Reims. 
By Mary F. A, TENcH. 


(Ilustrated from photographs taken by the writer in 
IQII.) 


ee ! the glory hath departed, 
ly yy | 


| and Notre Dame de Reims, “the 


ip. my crowning masterpiece of French 
: " Gothic, an architecture without a 
rival in the world,” has been left little more 
than an empty shell—a mass of shattered 
stone. The hands of men of the “enlight- 
ened” twentieth century have in a few hours 
ruined a splendid fane begun by those of 
more than 700 years ago. 

Men stood closer then to the times of fire; 
their religion was a reality to them, not a 
mere catchword as it is so often now. 
‘‘ Christians did not in the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries count the cost of 
that which they offered to the Almighty. 
The Catholic population spent their blood, 
their sweat, their treasure, in testifying to 
the glory of the Lord, whether before the 
walls of Jerusalem defending the sacred tomb 
of Christ from the hands of the Saracen, or 
in raising sublime cathedrals whose number 
is no less astonishing than their vast propor- 
tions,” and, it may be added, than the ex- 
quisite and sufficing beauty of detail of those 
dreams in fretted stone. 

In the year of our Lord 1211 a fire oc- 
curred consuming the cathedral of Notre 
Dame, begun in 855. We are told that 
Alberic de Humbert, Primate of Northern 
France (1211-1218), wept bitter tears over 
the ruins of the sacred building. However, 


being a man of high spirit, he did not 
content himself with this vent for his feelings, 
but made a resolve to raise on the same spot 
a still nobler fane to the glory of God and 
the honour of the ‘‘holy Virgin, to whom 
the cathedral had been consecrated.” To 
match the prelate in aspiration there was 
found an architect—be his name Ligerier as 
some, Robert de Coucy as others, assert, it 
matters not, for his genius was undoubted— 
and he bequeathed to posterity a fane of 
surpassing loveliness. ‘“ But” —there is 
generally a “but” in all human undertakings 
—‘‘ what of the cost ?” faltered the artist, and 
the Archbishop bravely answered, “ Begin, 
for God and men will aid us.” 

His hope was not destined to disappoint- 
ment. He himself gave nearly all his pos- 
sessions ; the Chapter followed his example, 
and flung its wealth into the treasury; the 
clergy walked in procession through the more 
distant townlets and villages, bearing the statue 
of the Virgin mounted high on a chariot with 
other sacred emblems, thus rousing the in- 
terest of those who dwelt far from the busy 
haunts of men; kings, princes, nobles, and 
wealthy citizens gave of their gold, the poor 
of their copper, and, above all, of the labour 
of their hands. And so rapidly did the work 
advance that, though the cathedral took some 
two centuries in the building, yet the choir 
with adjoining portions was so far complete 
in a twelvemonth from the day that the first 
stone had been laid that it was then con- 
secrated by the Archbishop, and within 
thirteen years two coronations—those of 
Louis VIII. and Louis IX.—took place 
there. We learn from the pages of Marlot 
that the cathedral became the sole thought 
of all: artists and sculptors devoted to it 
their lives; stone workers put forth all the 
riches of their imagination; many architects 
consecrated not alone their days but their 
nights to the task, as well as all the treasure 
of their science; and a masterpiece was 
evolved by their hands. Thus Notre Dame 
de Reims was not alone one of the most 
beautiful buildings in Europe, nay, of the 
world ; it was rather a glorious anthem sung 
by a whole people to the Lord. This makes 
its destruction all the more pathetic—a noble 
building is one with Nineveh and Tyre; a 
great song of praise is stilled for ever. 
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Notre Dame was, in the words of a French 
historian, the only Gothic church in France 
which, though it took so long in the build- 
ing, was ‘‘completé et achevie selon le plan 
primitif de Pabside au portal.” The genius 
of the first of its architects spoke as it were 
from the grave, and the succeeding ones were 
wise enough to listen to the words. A mere 
recital of the proportions of this great cathedral 
can give no adequate idea of its majesty ; for 
it was rather its perfect symmetry, its complete- 
ness in onestyle and that a beautiful one, which 
gave the fane its satisfying charm. Perhaps 
of all the exterior portions the grand west 
portal is that which chiefly attracts the eye. 


window the western light streamed softly in, 
even when beating down pitilessly on the 
pavement of the little “Place” outside, 
touching great grey pillar, statue, and grace- 
ful arch, tracing out their every detail “ with. 
a pencil tender as love's.” 

The central porch had a height of over 
60 feet, and was consecrated to the Virgin 
Mother and to those who were most inti- 
mately connected with the story of her 
life. Her statue stood above the doorway, 
immediately under the great rose window, 
and represented her crowned with a royal 
crown, and in her arms the holy child, whilst 
beneath her feet were small figures repre- 





REIMS CATHEDRAL: WEST FRONT, WITH STATUE OF JEANNE D’ARC IN’: THE FOREGROUND, 


It is generally considered the most beautiful 
and richly carven in a country famous for its 
exquisite portals, and is divided into three 
archways. Over the central gable is seen the 
famous rose window, now shattered beyond 
repair. A correspondent of Country Life, 
who evidently knows and loves his Reims, 
has written of it thus. After speaking of the 
cathedral as ‘“‘a treasure-house of jewelled 
light,” he goes on: “One could read the 
message that the artist had to give.” The 
west window “was just a mystic rose, the 
middle blazing with red and orange, which 
shaded off towards the rim into cool green 
and tender yellow.” And through this lovely 





senting Adam and Eve. A woman first 
brought sin into the world: by means of a 
woman was brought redemption. This is no 
doubt the meaning of the symbolism. The 
maiden mother stood aloft proudly pure, 
whilst straight in front, only a few yards 
away, was to be seen the powerfully carved 
statue of another maiden, whose valour and 
enthusiasm saved her country centuries ago, 
her reward being death ‘‘ so as by fire.” 

The left-hand porch was consecrated to our 
Saviour, and the statuettes in relief decorating 
its roof told His story from birth even to His 
cruel lingering death on the cross, whilst 
there was besides a representation of His life 
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beyond the grave, and His ascent into 
heaven. Beneath stood the figures of the 
martyrs, and some of the Archbishops of 
Reims, including the sainted Remi who held 
the see for no less than seventy-five years, 
having been appointed thereto at the early 
age of two-and-twenty. The portal to the 
right, an illustration of part of which is given, 
was consecrated to the Old Testament and 
to the Apocalypse. Figures were to be seen 
there of Abraham and Isaac, of Moses with 
the brazen column, Abel with his lamb, and 
many others. St. Sixtus, the Apostle to 
Northern Gaul, and first Archbishop of Reims, 
found a place there as well. Decorating the 


be more graceful than this blossoming forth 
from powerful to still more powerful. The 
contrast between the lower portions, where 
the stone projects flinging wide and vigorous 
shadow, and the elegant crowning-piece 
brilliant with light (symbolical of the hopes 
of the holy) is most happily conceived.” 

Indeed, this portion of the cathedral may be 
regarded as having been its most striking and 
admirable adornment. We all, no doubt, are 
acquainted with the proverb, ‘‘ Reims for its 
portal, Beauvais for its choir, and Laon for 
its towers.” 

Another notable feature was what is known 
as La Galerie des Rois, which contained fifty 
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vaulted roof were subjects from the Apoca- 
lypse, representing the Churches of Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Pergamos, Laodicea, Philadelphia, 
Sardis, and Thyatira, and on the opposite 
side was thestruggle of Luciferagainst Michael 
the Archangel, of darkness against light, 
whilst in the gable we were shown the great 
Judge of all men seated on a throne, borne 
aloft on a cloud, pronouncing His final 
verdict, and holding in His hand a globe 
representing the world, 

Viollet-le-Duc thus describes the ad- 
mirable and harmonious whole, unique in 
conception and execution: “ The statuary is 
beautiful, grand, and simple. Nothing could 








STATUES IN RIGHT-HAND PORCH OF THE CATHEDRAL WEST PORTAL. 


statues, chiefly of the kings and queens of 
France, though St. Remi and other leading 
figures in the religious history of Reims are 
also to be found there. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting item in the gallery was “the baptism 
of Clovis’; these figures were of huge size, 
measuring some 18 feet in height, and were of 
varying merit, 

It is somewhat difficult, when writing of 
this stately fane, to know whether to do so in 
the past or the present tense, so conflicting 
are the statements in regard to the amount 
of injury done ; but it appears almost certain 
that little save the empty husk remains of per- 
haps the most beautiful cathedral in Europe. 
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This is not the first terrible experience 
which Notre Dame has undergone, for in 
1481, shortly after its completion, a fire 
broke out there owing to the carelessness of 
workmen, and it was only saved through the 
energy and courage of the citizens, many of 
whom lost their lives in the efforts for its 
preservation. We are told “that rivers of 
molten lead from the roof poured through 
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the streets,” while the graceful spires sur- 
mounting the western towers, as well as those 
ornamenting the transepts, fell shattered to 
splinters. The Chapter made every effort 
for the restoration of the cathedral, but the 
ardent spirit of the thirteenth century was a 
thing of the past, and though various nobles 
and citizens gave liberally, it was not enough, 
and application was made to his most 
religious, and, it may be added, bigoted 
VOL. XI. 


majesty, Louis XI., but, alas! in vain. He 
made promises, it is true, but failed to redeem 
them. In excuse it may be said that at the 
time he lay on his death-bed, and it was left 
to his successor, Charles VIII., to fulfil the 
bond. This he did by means of a tax on 
salt, the proceeds of which went towards the 
restoration of Notre Dame de Reims. 

Since then the exterior has been little 
changed, though unfortunately the interior 
suffered in the inartistic eighteenth century, 
when many of the quaint old stalls were 
removed, making way for new ones, and a 
good deal of the beautiful stained was re- 
placed by plain glass. Indeed, there are 
those who consider that the cathedral met 
with harder treatment at the hands of 
M. Godin, the canon, who had the super- 
vision of the so-called improvements, than it 
did during the dark days of the French 
Revolution, when it was turned successively 
into a shop and a temple dedicated to the 
Goddess of Reason. We talk, as Ruskin 
has said, “of the scythe of Time, the tooth 
of Time,” when we ought in reality to 
speak of the cruel hand of man, the worst 
enemy to noble buildings, which their own 
beauty and the passing of the years should 
have rendered sacred. Time would seem as 
though it were a sentient creature, and 
capable of shame, since it veils its injurious 
work with a curtain of the soft, subdued 
green of ivy, the tender greys of lichen or 
of moss, while man flaunts his infamy as 
though it were a thing for pride, be he pitiless 
destroyer, or perhaps scarcely less pitiless 
restorer. 

But perverted taste and desecration have 
alike been powerless to do away with the 
charm of lofty nave and dim and shadowed 
aisle and transept. ‘‘ When one penetrates 
into the cathedral of Reims,” says a French 
writer, M. Bourassé, “one is struck by its 
imposing aspect and the simplicity of the 
edifice. One feels a lively sentiment of 
admiration as by the last rays of the setting 
sun one examines the effect of the light in. 
the coloured glass, in the vaulted arches, in 
the galleries and the colonnades. It is one 
of the most thrilling perspectives imaginable.” 
Perhaps, indeed, as in music, an occasional 
discord is needed in order to enhance the 
loveliness of the harmony, the barbarisms 
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alluded to only serve by contrast to draw 
attention to that which is immeasurably lofty 
and beautiful. 

As has been said, this cathedral is by no 
means the first to be raised in the city, one 
having been built in the first century a.p. by 
St. Sixtus. He is believed to have been a dis- 
ciple of St. Peter, to whom he dedicated his 
church, which stood, not on the site of all 
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which is left of Notre Dame, but somewhere 
in the direction of the less stately but equally 
beautiful church of St. Remi, also injured in 
the late bombardment. 

After the lapse of a couple of centuries 
the building, which would seem to have 
been little more than an oratory, being in- 
sufficient for the requirements of the wor- 
shippers, was allowed to fall into ruin, a new 
one being founded by Betause, envoy to 





Pope Melchiade, and later elevated to the 
archiepiscopal dignity. This cathedral he 
dedicated to the holy Apostles, naming it 
St. Symporien. It was built on the spot 
where all the later cathedrals have stood, 
and is stated by medizval chroniclers to 
have been merely a transformed and reno- 
vated temple to the Roman goddess Ceres. 

No account of its dimensions is on record, 
but probably it was small in size, since in the 
following century a new cathedral became 
necessary in order to accommodate the in- 
creased congregation. This building, dating 
from A.D. 401, was dedicated to Notre 
Dame, as have been the two which succeeded 
it, and was used for worship until 816, when 
a still larger and loftier pile took its place. 

It was founded by Archbishop Ebbou, a 
rather erratic prelate, but is usually spoken 
of as the cathedral of Hincmar, his successor, 
during whose spiritual rule the building was 
completed. The accounts which have come 
down to us through the centuries describe it 
as one of marvellous beauty of architecture 
and richness of plenishing. The story of its 
jewelled treasure, its wealth of exquisite 
needlecraft in priestly robe, in glowing 
banner, and in wall-hangings reads like a 
fairy-tale, and would, in fact, be incredible 
did we not know that Reims held frequent 
intercourse with Rome, the centre of all 
which was artistic and precious—the very 
heart of the culture of the world. 

But it would seem as though the sacred 
fanes of Reims had been built under an un- 
lucky star. That of Hincmar was no ex- 
ception to the rule, for it was, as we know, 
burnt to the ground, only, however, to be re- 
placed by one finer and nobler, justifying the 
glowing words of René de Chateaubriand, 
“the thirteenth-century Christian cathedral 
of Reims, rising to a prodigious height, is an 
aspiration towards the Infinite, a soaring of 
the soul towards heaven.” 

Indeed, all writers who touch on the sub- 
ject of Notre Dame de Reims are unanimous 
in their tribute to the beauty and impressive- 
ness of its architecture, and its inspiring 
effect on even the dullest mind. The lofty 
pile dominates the city, and can be seen from 
a great distance, standing ‘‘ like a colossus 
left stranded by the receding sea in some 
remote age,’ even when the houses around 
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it are still quite invisible. And thus it formed 
a splendid target for the guns of the invaders 
of the fair land of France. 

In Notre Dame and its predecessors were 
crowned nearly all the French kings, there 
being, however, one very notable exception, 
in “the Hero of Navarre,” who was conse- 
crated to his high office in the scarcely less 
beautiful cathedral of Chartres: This was 
owing to the influence of the Guises, who 
indeed proclaimed one of their number the 
Cardinal of Bourbon, King of France, his 
name being inscribed in the list of monarchs 
which is one of the archives of Reims. But 
a change in the political.views of the city 
would seem soon after to have taken place, 
for when Henri Quatre and his Queen paid 
a visit there only a few years later, they were 
welcomed with loud acclaim. Ancther, and 
an even more famous name is missing, 
though in this instance the honours were 
not kingly but imperial, for Napoleon— 
probably the greatest captain of armies the 
world ever knew—refused to be crowned in 
Reims, the ceremony being performed by 
Pope Pius VII. in the capital itself. 

Most writers speak of “‘ the ancient city of 
Reims,” and as far as the foundations go 
they speak correctly ; but little remained in 
these later days save a ruined wall near the 
railway station ; a fine Hétel de Ville ; some 
stray nooks “‘ with the record of their years 
written so visibly,” which one had to seek 
diligently in order to find hidden away 
behind the newer streets, and a few most 
interesting churches, of which St. Remi is 
the most beautiful as regards architecture, 
and the richest in memories of the past. 
Besides these must be mentioned the Archi- 
episcopal residence, generally known as 
the “‘ Palace of Tau,” from the fact of its 
great hall being shaped like the letter T. 
It was originally built in the fifth century 
of our era, though considerably altered 
and added to in 1498. 

Within its walls Clovis, the first Christian 
King of France, listened to the instructions 
of the sainted Remi ; from thence he walked 
in state to the adjoining fane, there to receive 
the water of baptism and the sacred oil of 
consecration. 

Amongst the glories of the great hall, per- 
haps the deep wide fireplace, such a marked 


feature amongst older buildings, not alone in 
France and Belgium, but in our own country 
as well, may claim first rank. It measured 
rather more than 12 feet in width,. and 
was richly ornamented with scutcheons 
and floral decorations, “wrought with the 
skill those old-world carvers knew.” Indeed, 
Reims would seem to have taken very high 
rank in this beautiful art; witness the many 
exquisite figures which adorn the cathedral 
of Notre Dame, figures such as the Eve on 
the door of the north transept reaching “a 
poignant simplicity which made them things 
apart.” 

The palace of Tau has shared the same 
hapless fate as the stately and time-honoured 
minster of which it was an adjunct; the 
glory has indeed departed from noble and 
historic buildings which have stood through 
the centuries as emblems of spiritual 
thoughts and high aspirations. No modern 
art can restore them to their former beauty ; 
henceforward they can be little more than 
sacred memories of an honoured past. 
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Roman Ambleside. 


; By R. G. CoLLincwoop, B.A, 
(Fellow and Lecturer of Pembroke College, Oxford). 
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Zar the two roads leading from the 
south of England to the border, the 
eastern is comparatively level, safe, 
and easy. It runs through the 
fertile Vale of York and the lowlands of 
Durham, and meets with no serious obstacle 
till it crosses the Cheviots, already beyond 
the permanent frontier of the Roman Em- 
pire. The western road, on the other hand, 
begins even from the south of Lancashire to 
converge with the hills of the Pennine Chain ; 
and before it reaches the Eden valley it, has 
to surmount difficulties undreamed of by the 
makers of the other. The main problem of 
a north-western route is the crossing of the 
Westmorland watershed; and the Lune 
valley has provided a solution both to the 
Roman engineers and to those of the nine- 
teenth century. 

But the Roman population of the north 
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was not a civil population in search of the 
best lines for peaceful traffic. Its business 
was military, and the Lune valley road led 
through country which, if not permanently 
hostile, was at least liable to be overrun by 
barbarian enemies born and bred to sporadic 
fighting over rough ground. Consequently, 
even if, as seems likely, the native popula- 
tion was not sufficiently large or active to 
cause danger to a line of communications, 
the whole countryside had to be treated, 
from a strategic point of view, as if it were 
a hostile mountain country. One of the 
secondary problems of the Roman road 
known as the Maiden Way, therefore, con- 
sisted in the protection of its left flank 
against actual or possible enemies concen- 
trated in the Cumberland mountains. 

The Romans knew, from their often-re- 
peated national experience, that the way to 
hold a mountain district is to pierce its 
centre with a military road and occupy its 
rear as well as its front. Merely to fortify 
a position in front of such a district is to 
expose oneself to continual border wars, 
always at a disadvantage. It was to be ex- 
pected, then, that the Romans would treat 
the Lake District mountains in this manner ; 
and it only remains to ask what possible 
lines a military road from east to west might 
take. There are only two possibilities. 
From Penrith to Keswick, and so out to 
Maryport, is one. This is an easy and flat 
road, as Roman lines go. If it had been a 
question of tapping trade from the Irish Sea, 
this would have been by far the best line, 
unless it was desired to reach the main road 
farther south, in which case a port on the 
Kent or Lune would have been still better. 

The other line is by Wrynose and Hard- 
knot to Ravenglass. As a trade-route this 
would present serious disadvantages ; though 
it leads to a good natural harbour—of whose 
employment in the Roman period, however, 
we know nothing—it crosses two summits 
of 1,250 feet, and leads through some of the 
wildest country in England. The fact that 
it provides the finest mountain scenery in 
the Lake District may to-day be a reason for 
wishing to open a road for the conveyance 
of tourists in coaches ; the same fact in the 
Roman times would induce all peacefully- 
inclined persons to adopt another route. 


But as a military line it was exactly what was 
wanted. If Bow Fell is reckoned the geo- 
graphical centre of our mountains, the Hard- 
knot road passes barely three miles south 
of its summit, while the Keswick one lies ten 
miles to the north ; the latter passes clear of 
the whole knot of mountains lying around 
Esk Hause and Sty Head, while from 
the former they are all within easy reach if 
not within sight. If the Romans wished to 
penetrate and hold the centre of the 
mountain district, the Hardknot road, sup- 
plemented, for the Westmorland side, by 
that along High Street, was the best possible 
means of doing it. 

It seems probable, then, that the Amble- 
side-Ravenglass road was not a trade-route ; 
or, at least, that if trade did pass along it, this 
was a secondary matter, and was no more 
than the natural outcome of a military occu- 
pation. We shall expect to find along its 
line not flourishing civil towns and “ villas,” 
but forts, planted at carefully-chosen sites 
and surrounded with villages, where lived the 
wives of soldiers and the hangers-on of the 
regiment. Such sites we find south of Kendal 
at Watercrook on the Kent, at Ambleside, 
and on a ledge in the crags of Hardknot. 
Of the three, Ambleside is most central to 
the military position in the Lake District. It 
lies, unlike Hardknot, at a meeting of the 
ways, where natural lines of traffic (not by 
any means all Roman roads) converge from 
Kendal and Langdale, from Patterdale by 
Kirkstone, from Grasmere and Dunmail 
Raise, and by water from Newby Bridge. 
And unlike Kendal, it lies really in the hills, 
not merely on the approaches to them. 
Ambleside, therefore, would seem to be the 
best site at which to discover something of 
the history of our mountain-road ; and yet it 
had till quite lately received less attention 
than either of the other forts. Hardknot was 
one of the first Roman forts in England to 
be excavated at all; it was tentatively begun 
in 1889, and finished, so far as it has been 
finished, for parts are still untouched, by the 
Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian 
Society in 1892. It is a square fort, both 
in general type and in many details closely 
resembling that of Melandra in Derby- 
shire, with an area of about 2°4 acres; and 
there seemed to be indications that it was 
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occupied as far back as the first century A.D. 
Watercrook has not been dug, apart from a 
small and apparently fruitless attempt in 
1890 ; but a plan made in the severe drought 
of 1887 (published in the Cumberland 
and Westmorland Society’s Zransactions, 
N.S. VIII., 1908), shows the lines of the 
streets, and thus clearly demonstrates the 
general features of the site; a squarish, oblong 
fort of about 420 by 370 feet, or a little over 
34 acres, the vefentura, as at Hardknot, dis- 
tinctly smaller than the pretentura; the 
central buildings lying south-west of a via 
principalis running north-west and south- 
east, and the pretentura divided into four 
long blocks of barracks parallel to the prin- 
cipal street. The whole was admirably de- 
fended on three sides by the River Kent. 

Thus we could at least give the plan of 
the other two forts, and show remains from 
them : pottery and the usual “ finds” from 
Hardknot, inscriptions and a few vessels of 
one sort and another from Watercrook. 
Moreover, in each case buildings outside the 
fort itself had been identified—namely, the 
the bath at Hardknot and the half-under- 
ground remains, probably also of a bath, at 
Watercrook. But at Ambleside nothing was 
known of the fort except its general shape. 
No digging had ever been done there, except 
a little in 1846, which only brought to light 
one fragment of an inscription, never read, 
and now lost. A more important result of 
the same exploration, as we know to our 
cost, was the complete destruction of one 
whole corner of the fort. Relics of various 
sorts had been found near at hand, chiefly 
potsherds; but the only important discovery 
was in 1900, when a “corduroy” road of 
timber on piles was found, together with a 
few small objects, by workmen laying a sewer. 
This -road, which was certainly Roman, 
seemed to lead northwards from the eastern 
end of the fort to Rothay Bridge, where the 
Langdale road crosses the River Rothay. 

All that could be said of Ambleside fort 
three years ago, therefore, was that the 
Roman road from it—or at least a Roman 
road—led: in a northerly direction across 
swampy ground for 200 yards. So little 
else was known beyond mere conjecture, 
that local opinion for the most part held 
that there was nothing to know, and that 


excavation would be valueless. When, in 
1912, the site came into the market, the 
National Trust appealed for subscriptions 
for its purchase, much more on esthetic than 
on archeological grounds ; and indeed, lying 
low at the head of Windermere in the crook 
of the Rothay, in full view of Wetherlam 
and Fairfield, looking straight down the 
upper reach of Windermere and up to Wry- 
nose and Kirkstone, it is a fine view-point 
all the year round. The Trust, however, 
intended from the first to explore it, and put 
the work into the hands of the Cumberland 
and Westmorland Antiquarian Society, in 
whose Transactions (N.S. xiv.) one year’s 
report has already been published. The 
second will appear in the forthcoming 
volume (N.S. xv.), but some of the results 
there to be published in full are here antici- 
pated in general outline by leave of the 
editor of that society. Offprints of the full 
reports are kept for sale. 

The fort itself, a rectangle of 420 feet by 
300 feet, or about 24 acres, lies curiously 
wedged in between some boldly upstanding 
rocks on the north, and a marsh on the 
south. The marsh is formed by the delta 
of the combined rivers Rothay and Brathay, 
of which the former probably ran imme- 
diately under the west wall, if the ordinary 
interpretation of a swampy depression there 
is correct. This, together with a stretch of 
very wet ground beyond it, would render the 
west side unapproachable; for no drought 
would make the fields there passable in days 
before they were drained, and no floods 
would allow boats of any size to cross them. 
The south side is equally strong; for the 
marsh between the fort and the lake must 
have been impossible to cross, and there is 
no causeway of any kind. North of the fort 
the ground rises a little, and is interrupted 
by the rocky knolls I have mentioned ; but 
these conditions extend only for 150 yards, 
and north and east of that again we come to 
swampy ground once more. In fact, it was 
at the north-east corner of this island of high 
ground that the corduroy road was dis- 
covered. The northern aspect of the fort, 
therefore, was also well defended in spite of 
some “dead ground” behind the rocks on 
the island. To the east it lay open to the 
dry ground towards the Waterhead landing, 
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and, what would be a serious matter against 
any sort of artillery, to the commanding 
hillock of Wanlass Howe. But the Romans 
did not contemplate an encounter with such 
weapons as their own catapults. 

It is not surprising in these circumstances 
to find that the fort has a ditch only on the 
north and east, and that on the south the 
winter gales and floods have been more care- 
fully guarded against than any human 
enemies. On this side the place of a ditch 
is taken by a gravel glacis, an artificial fore- 
shore, as it were, put down to protect the 
wall against the force of waves in flood-time. 
Its artificial nature appeared in the careful 
way in which it was fitted against the face of 
the rampart and terminated lakewards in a 
row of heavy cobbles. Farther south, at the 
edge of the lake, lies another row of stones 
which may have served as a breakwater. 
The ditch was double, and must have been 
originally about 30 feet wide altogether, and 
6 feet deep. On the east, the most vulnerable 
side, it was reinforced by a palisade made of 
stout oak baulks, driven into the bottom of 
the inner ditch. Opposite the gates, the 
ditch was not interrupted by causeways, as 
in some cases, but was crossed by bridges. 
We found no trace of that leading out of the 
north gate except some scraps of charcoal in 
the ditch-bottom ; but opposite the east gate 
there was a curious arrangement of piles still 
standing upright, crossing the bottom of the 
ditch in two double rows. This is, no doubt, 
connected with a bridge; the piles probably 
served to keep in place a platform of timbers 
on which the bridge was built. Similar piles 
used for. pinning down timber foundations 
have been found under the Roman wall of 
London and elsewhere. Indeed, they are a 
necessity where building has to be done on 
wet, marshy,-or sandy soil. In the chief 
buildings of the Ambleside fort they were 
unnecessary, owing to the extra few feet of 
comparatively dry ground; but down in the 
ditch-bottom, where the soil was permanently 
wet and often covered with a foot or two of 
water, they were-indispensable. 

The rampart itself is of the type known as 
composite. A stone wall acts as vertical 
facing or revetment to a bank of clay-which, 
rising behind it, serves to give access to the 
parapet, and to give the wall solidity against 








battering. The wall is about 4 feet thick, and 
the clay bank runs back for another 10 feet. 
It should be possible from these measure- 
ments, with some estimate of the angle at 
which the clay bank was constructed, to 
guess the height of the wall; and if we may 
reckon 45 degrees as the slope of the bank, 
and make allowance for its truncation at the 
top by the rampart-walk, the total height of 
the defences externally would appear as about 
12 feet, of which four would be accounted 
for by the parapet. On general grounds we 
should say that this is, if anything, an over- 
estimate, but not by more than a foot or two. 

The rampart was pierced as usual with 
four gates, one in each side of the fort ; but 
those on the west and south must have been 
put in merely as part of the specification. 
They can never have been of any use except 
perhaps to throw rubbish out; but if that 
was their function, we have not yet found 
the rubbish-heaps. The south gate was sin- 
gular in having its entire threshold and sill 
made of one great stone about 103 by 44 by 
1 foot. It was worked into shape, with 
socket-holes and door-stop, but, not unnatu- 
rally, bore no traces whatever of wear. The 
west gate was not only free from traces of 
wear, but it was completely blocked by an 
ash-heap from a neighbouring oven; so that 
it was clearly not used at all during the 
greater part of the occupation. All except 
the east gate were plain single openings in 
the wall, about 10 feet across, and without 
any kind of guard-chambers. But except at 
the south gate, we found no thresholds or 
sockets 7m situ, 

The east gate, as the most important, was 
the largest and most imposingly built. It 
was a single gate, with two leaves shutting 
against a stop-block which we found in place, 
This was much worn by the tread of feet, 
and also it appeared that people had been 
in the habit of sitting on it and sharpening 
their knives, arrows, and other implements, 
Whether discipline would encourage this in 
the main gateway of a modern fort is a point 
that might be investigated. The whole gate 
was built of freestone imported from some 
distance. The local slaty stone is unsuitable 
for vaults and any kind of ashlar work, and 
the Romans seem to have brought this 
carboniferous grit in great quantities from 
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Lancaster ; whether by road, over forty miles, 
or by water across Morecambe Bay and up 
Windermere, cannot now be decided. The 
latter course would be quite easy, though it 
might involve a portage or two where the 
Leven is broken by rapids. 

The northern jamb of the gateway was 
found, and six feet north of it again a 
similar jamb. On the south no stones re- 
mained, but the foundations showed that the 
plan had been symmetrical. The spaces 
6 feet wide on either side of the central 
roadway, would be most naturally accounted 
for by explaining them as guard-chambers. 
However, no walls across their ends were 
found, nor did they contain any remains of 
pottery, etc., such as would be expected in a 
guard-chamber. From inspection they sug- 
gest rather sidé passages for foot traffic ; but 
this theory of their purpose cannot be con- 
sidered safe in view of the complete absence 
of parallels. Such an arrangement does 
exist in the Roman gates of Lincoln, but we 
cannot argue from the works of a town to 
those of a small fort. 

The usual turrets were found in the corners 
of the rampart, and these provided valuable 
evidence as to the history of the site, their 
floors being stratified in alternate layers of 
burnt matter and clay or flags. The lowest 
floors, which represent the first period of 
occupation, are of clay, and are covered with 
a layer of burnt matter—charcoal, calcined 
slate from the roof, and stone from the walls. 
When, after the catastrophe which caused 
this wreckage, the site was re-occupied, the 
second period was opened by laying a new 
floor over the débris without disturbing it. 
The whole of the relics of the first catas- 
trophe was thus “sealed” and preserved as 
evidence for determining its date. Another 
catastrophe closed the’ second period, and a 
new floor was again laid over the débris re- 
sulting from this. Thus a stratified deposit 
of a total thickness of 2 feet or more was 
formed in the course of an occupation last- 
ing some centuries, but interrupted by occa- 
sional destructions of the entire fort. 

‘ The south-west and north-east turrets 
showed three such floors, of which the lowest 
seems to be dated to the period of Hadrian. 
In the north-west turret there were four; but 
it is not clear whether the extra one corres- 


ponds to a yet higher floor at the north-east 
corner, of which we found portions outside 
the turret but not inside it, or to a level 
intermediate between the lowest and the 
second of the north-east tower, where some- 
thing resembling a floor was seen. It seems 
that we can distinguish four periods of 
occupation, of which the earliest begins not 
later, and perhaps a little earlier, than the 
reign of Hadrian, and the last ends not 
earlier than that of Valens. Roughly, there- 
fore, the fort was occupied from. A.D. 120 
to 370. The dates of the intermediate 
destructions cannot be fixed from Ambleside 
evidence; but on the whole it seems justifi- 
able to connect them with (a) ‘a well-known 
general catastrophe in 180 or thereabouts, 
when the whole of the Hadrianic wall was 
ravaged; (4) a similar catastrophe about a 
century later, which is generally agreed to 
fall between 270 and 300; and (c) one of 
the many disturbances of the fourth century. 
In the sites on Hadrian’s wail dates (a) and 
(4) are well established, and in the absence 
of definite evidence the destructions at 
Ambleside may perhaps be equated with 
them. That there is not more definite evi- 
dence is disappointing ; but the stratification 
here is altogether less clear and easy to read 
than that in the comparatively untouched 
sites of the wall. 

The three central buildings, occupying a 
space of about 80 by 250 feet in a belt 
across the centre of the fort, have been dug 
in 1914. The Principia, or headquarters, 
closely corresponds in type to those of 
Melandra and Hardknot. It has the usual 
courtyard in front, surrounded by a portico 
in which was a small furnace ; the back was 
filled by three rooms. The central room, 
the sace/lum, or shrine, had a well-preserved 
cellar below it, approached by three steps, to 
act as a strong-room ; but all valuables had 
been removed before we discovered it. The 
granary, north of this, was of a most remark- 
able and, in fact, unique type, consisting of 
one very solidly built and buttressed building 
about 66 feet square, instead of the usual 
group of long, narrow buildings with passages 
between them. It had been faced with good 
freestone ashlar when first - built, but after 
one of the above-mentioned destructions the 
damage had been repaired with local stone, 
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giving it a curious patched appearance. In 
the intervals between the buttresses we found 
the usual basement windows to ventilate the 
space beneath the floor, which was raised on 
seven low walls running across the building 
in a gridiron pattern. 

The commandant’s house, lying south of 
the princip~ia, is incompletely explored, and 
shows so far no features of unusual interest. 
It is a good-sized house of the courtyard 
type, and has yielded a certain number of 
bronze objects, a silver spoon, etc. 

The spaces on either side of this central 
block, the so-called prietentura and retentura, 
here equal in size, contained barracks for the 
garrison, who probably numbered 500. A 
trial trench showed that these buildings were 
of wood, and that their sites were well 
stratified ; it is in consequence very desirable 
that they should be further explored at some 
future time. 

The whole problem of excavation is com- 
plicated, as often happens, by the existence 
of a smaller and earlier Roman fort under- 
lying that which we have been describing. 
Traces of this fort have been found in several 
places, and we believe that we have located 
its south and west edges by means of a ditch 
underlying the principia and another at right 
angles to it not far from the south gate. A 
past generation of antiquaries was accustomed 
to ascribe all known Roman fortifications to 
the genius of Agricola, and though their 
grounds were commonly of the slightest, the 
guess has been more often proved than dis- 
proved by later exploration. In this case 
there seems no doubt that the lower fort is 
Agricolan. A piece of decorated Samian 
ware probably belonging to it—certainly too 
early to fit into the Hadrianic relics of the 
later fort—is datable with very fair accuracy 
to A.D. 80 or thereabouts, and there are 
several other potsherds which seem to de- 
mand a date in the last quarter of the first 
century. 

We have tried to leave as much as possible 
of these remains open to the inspection of 
the public. Walls have been treated with 
cement, made up with new stone to a level 
top, and covered with turf, a method which 
will secure them against everything except 
malice aforethought. The three central 


buildings, all the gates, and the three re 


maining corner turrets (exclusive of the 
south-east, which was destroyed by the ex- 
cavators of 1846) are now open in this 
manner, and as National Trust property the 
field is free to all visitors, except for a small 
charge when excavations are actually going 
on ; but this is not likely to happen during 
the present year. The Society is anxious to 
continue work in the future; but there is a 
season for all things, and it would be useless 
to appeal for money for such a purpose at 


present. 
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Che history and Antiquities of 
Dampsthwaite, Co. Borksbire.* 


By Car. T. WALKER. 
a — 


ESS QHE history of this ancient town- 
Eee ship may be traced from a.p. 78, 
My when the Romans under Agri- 
cola, after much hard fighting with 
the local Brigantes, succeeded in taking 
Aldborough, the supposed capital of the 
Brigantian kingdom. Shortly after the 
Roman occupation of Aldborough or 
Isurium, a road was constructed from thence 
to Ilkley, the Roman Olicana, which crossed 
the River Nidd at a point not far from 
where Hampsthwaite Church now stands. 
This road was probably completed circa 
A.D. 81-82, for ample proof exists that the 
lead mines situated higher up the valley 
were being worked at this period.t It is 
therefore extremely probable that there 
existed at Hampsthwaite a small settlement, 

* An abridgement of the author’s complete history 
in course of compilation. The author’s thanks are 
due to the Society of Antiquaries for the loan of the 
block of the Hampsthwaite brass (Fig. 5), and to the 
Rev. H. J. Peck, M.A., Vicar of Hampsthwaite, 
for the loan of the blocks, showing (1) the ancient 
cross-slabs ; (2) the church in course of restoration, a 
cross slab, and the west end of the old church; and 
(3) the church as it now is (Figs. 2, 4, and 3). 

+ ‘‘At Heyshaw Moor, between Greenhow lead- 
mines and the Roman road from Isurium to Olicana, 
in 1731 two pigs of lead were found buried in the 
ground. They bore the following inscription: ‘Imp. 
Caes. Domitiano, Avg. Cos. VII-Brig.,’ thus fixing 
the date of their smelting, ¢. 80-82” (E. Bogg, 


Nidderdale). 
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or at least a posthouse for the purpose of 
examining the passports of those who passed 
along the road. Many Roman remains, in- 
cluding several fibulz and bracelets worked 
in bronze, have been discovered during 
various excavations on the site of the old 
via, but to the best of our knowledge none 
have been unearthed in the immediate 
vicinity of Hampsthwaite. 

To determine the correct etymology of 
the place-name Hampsthwaite is a matter 
of the greatest difficulty. Mr. Grainge, in 
his History of Harrogate and the Forest of 
Knaresborough, 1871, gives: A.S. ham equals 
“home,” Norse ¢hwaife equals “a clearing” — 
i.e., “the home in the clearing ” ; but he at- 
tempts no explanation of the inclusion of the 
letters # and s. Mr. Edmund Bogg gives the 
same etymology in his Vidderdale. There 
are two alternatives to this derivation, both of 
which are undoubtedly more feasible. The 
first is ‘‘ Hem’s thweit,” the second “ Homp 
thveit ;” the first syllable of the first alterna- 
tive is given by Mr. J. H. Turner in York- 
shire Place-Names Recorded in Domesday 
Book, 1909, as a frequently occurring form of 
the name Hemings mentioned so frequently 
in Norse and Icelandic manuscript. Homp 
is a Norse word, indicating land bordering on 
rivers and liable to overflowings. Taking into 
account local conditions, we incline to the 
second alternative. It is probable that the 
letter s was added for the sake of 
euphony. The word Hampsthwaite is pro- 
nounced locally ‘“‘ Hamstwate.” 

It is surprising to find that no mention is 
made of the village in Domesday Book ; at 
least under its present name ; it is probable, 
however, that it was included in the manor 
of Elton, a district now situate in the parish 
of Birstwith. 

On the formation of the Forest of Knares- 
borough, Hampsthwaite became one of the 
berewicks of Clint in this royal fee, and 
remained one of the eleven forest constabu- 
laries until the enclosure of 1775. 

In the year 1175, William de Stuteville, 
Governor of Knaresborough Castle, founded a 
chapel at Hampsthwaite, which he dedicated 
to Thomas 4 Becket, who had been canon- 
ized: two years previously as St. Thomas-the- 
Martyr. His reason for dedicating this out- 
of-the-way, north-country chapel to a recently 
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canonized south-country saintisto be seen from 
the following facts. On the murder of Becket 
in 1170, Hugo de Morville, one of the four 
murderers, fled northward and took refuge 
in Knaresborough Castle, and there defied 
capture. When William de Stuteville came 
into possession of the castle a year or so 
later, it behoved him to prove to a still 
furious populace that the De Stutevilles had 
no sympathy with the perpetrators of the 
outrage, and this proof took the form of a 
chapel dedicated to the victim. 

The patronage of the chapel of Hamps- 
thwaite passed from the hands of the De 
Stutevilles to Richard, Earl of Cornwall, who, 
in the year 1257, granted the advowson to 
the newly-founded Monastery of St. Robert 
of Knaresborough, together with pasturage 
for twenty cows and their calves, for three 
years. In the same year the chapel was 
ordained by Sewallus, Archbishop of York, 
an account of which ordination is given in 
the Torre manuscripts in the library of the 
Dean and Chapter of York. An annual 
pension of six shillings was to. be paid by 
the brethren of the Monastery of St. Robert 
to the Chapter of York. 

In 1292 the value of the vicarage was 
returned in the Valor Ecclesiasticus of Pope 
Nicholas IV. as #5. 

After the Battle of Bannockburn, in 1314, 
the Scots descended to the Yorkshire Dales, 
and pillaged and plundered, and in many 
cases burnt down, the houses and churches. 
No actual evidence exists to prove that 
Hampsthwaite Church suffered in these raids, 
but the church at Pannal, only eight miles 
away, was rased to the ground, and in the 
Nova Taxatio of 1318 Hampsthwaite Vicar- 
age was returned as being worth nothing; 
these facts point to damage having been done 
to Hampsthwaite Church, although there is 
no evidence of restoration or rebuilding at 
that period. 

In the year 1304 Hampsthwaite was 
granted the privilege of a weekly market and 
an annual fair. The following translation of 
the grant, which is among the Close Rolls 
of 33rd Edward I., is taken from Midderdale 
and the Garden of the Nidd, by Mr. H. 
Speight, 1896, to whom the honour of dis- 
covering the grant is due. 

“Grant of Markets and Fairs at Pannal 
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and Hampsthwaite. The King to the Sheriff 
of York greeting. Whereas we will that a 
market every week on Tuesday at our hamlet 
of Panhale, which is a member of our manor 
of Knaresborough, and a fair there every 
year lasting for four days, to wit, for two 
days before the feast of St. Michael, on the 
feast itself, and the morrow of the same. 
And likewise that a market every week on 
Friday at our hamlet of Hamesthwayt, which 
is a member of our manor aforesaid, and a 
fair there every year lasting for four days, to 
wit, for two days before the feast of the 
Translation of Saint Thomas the Martyr, on 
the feast itself (July 7th), and the morrow of 


priest, Dns. Thomas Beckwith, was a member 
of the ancient family of Beckwith of Clint, a 
hamlet in the neighbouring parish of Ripley. 

In the Valor Ecclesiasticus of 1536, the 
Vicarage was valued at £7 per annum, which 
amount was composed of corn and hay 
tithes to the value of £5, the house and 
glebe being worth only the remaining £2. 
‘The living was returned as being worth 
413 6s. 8d. 

In 1743 full particulars of the living were 
given in ‘‘A true Terrier of a!l the glebe 
lands, messuages, tenements, portions of 
tithes and other rights belonging to the 
vicarage and parish church of Hampsthwaite 





the same shall be held. Wecharge you that 
such markets and fairs in your full county 
you cause publickly to be proclaimed and 
firmly to be held. Witness the King at 
Lincoln XXVII. day of December.” The 
feast is still held at the first week-end after 
July 18 (new style). 

The small village green, where the markets 
were formerly held, is situated in the centre 
of the village opposite the Vicarage. It was 
known until recently as Cross Green. 

In 1509 a chantry was founded in Hamps- 
thwaite Church and dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary and St. Anne. The net yearly value 
of this chantry at the Dissolution was re- 
turned as £4. 8s. 6d. The first chantry- 


in the county and diocese of York, and now 
in the possession of Mr. Edward Bainbridge, 
Vicar ; there taken according to the old use 
and custom, and knowledge of the ancient 
inhabitants, and exhibited at the primary 
visitation of the most Rev. Father in God, 
Thomas, Archvishop of York, holden at 
Leeds, June 23rd, 1743.” 

On the enclosure of the Forest of Knares- 
borough in 1775, allotments of land to the 
extent of 1,323 acres in outlying townships 
were made to the lay rector, Thomas Shann, 
in lieu of tithes. In lieu of the Vicar’s 
claims he was allotted land to the extent of 
672 acres. 

Towards the middle and end of the 
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eighteenth century the entries in the parish 
registers include the professions of those 
mentioned therein, and from them we learn 
some of the trades that were then flourishing 
in Hampsthwaite ; there were spurriers, (who 
marketed their goods in Ripon, a city famous 
for its spurs), seiviers, whitesmiths, lorimers, 





value of between seventeen. and eighteen 
shillings, and two silver chalices. The latter 
were found in his possession broken in pieces 
ready for smelting. 

A Wesleyan Methodist Chapel was erected 
in 1818, 

In the year 1808 was born one of the most 


SEPULCHRAL SLABS FOUND UNDER HAMPSTHWAITE CHURCH, AND NOW PLACED IN THE SOUTH PORCH. 


throwsters, drysters, fellmongers, tanners, 
weavers, dish-turners, and bleachers. Not 
one of these trades is now followed in Hamps- 
thwaite or the immediate district. 

In the year 1785 a man named Matthew 
Mason was executed at York for stealing 
from Hampsthwaite Church money to the 


interesting characters in the history of Hamps- 
thwaite—Peter Barker, the blind joiner. The 
amazing ingenuity displayed by Barker in 
the course of his daily life has been chronicled 
not only in the works of Mr. William Grainge, 
Mr. H. Speight, Mr. Edmund Bogg, and 
other historians of Nidderdale, but also in 
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the Rev. S. Baring Gould’s Yorkshire Oddities, 
1874, and Taylors Anecdote Eboracenses, 
1883. 

Peter Barker lost his sight through inflam- 
mation when about four years old. Though 
deprived of eyesight he took a prominent 
part in the games of his schoolfellows, who, 
with the cruelty typical of the schoolboy, 
played him many practical jokes, which, 
however, he invariably endeavoured to repay 
in kind. 

Becoming, at an early age, fond of music, 
he was taught to play the violin, and rapidly 
became a very capable performer on this in- 
strument ; but it was his wonderful gift of 
improvisation which made him so popular 
with the countryfolk. 

His skill on this instrument obtained him 
employment as fiddler at the local feast, and 
his success at this annual function was so 
great that he became in great request, and 
travelled to beanfeasts, wakes, and fairs all 
over the country. 

Through associating almost daily with a 
class of people whose besetting sin was, and 
indeed is now, a too great indulgence in in- 
toxicating liquor, Barker became possessed 
of a craving for strong drink ; but his strength 
of mind, which he had no doubt acquired as 
a result of his having to fight the battle of 
life at a disadvantage, was so great that he 
successfully resisted the temptation, and 
giving up his life as a ‘‘ wandering minstrel,” 
he commenced work in his native village as 
a carpenter, without having served any ap- 
prenticeship, and having received no lessons. 

In this business he became remarkably 
proficient, and in later years was wont to 
boast of his ability to make anything ‘‘ from 
a stack-bar to a chest of drawers.”” The only 
noticeable difference in his tools from those 
of an ordinary joiner was to be seen in his 
rule, the measurements on which were 
marked by small projecting brass pins. 

He was also one of the church bell-ringers, 
and each evening at eight o’clock attended 
the church for the purpose of ringing the 
Curfew bell, a custom only recently aban- 
doned. 

On one occasion, when the church clock 
had stopped, and all attempts to set it going 
again had failed, Peter Barker took it to 
pieces, and after thoroughly cleaning each 





part, reassembled the mechanism, and suc- 
ceeded in setting the old clock going once 
more. 

This remarkable man died in 1873 at the 
age of sixty-five years. 

The church is situated at the northernmost 
point of the village, and on the north side is 
almost washed by the waters of the Nidd. It 
comprises a nave with south aisle, a chancel, 
vestry, and a square tower at the west. 

It is highly probable that a church existed 
here previous to the one founded by William 
de Stuteville in 1175, as during the rebuild- 
ing of the church in 1821 several incised 
grave-covers were discovered, which had 
been used as foundation-stones for the south 
aisle, erected during the Early English period 
of architecture. Two of these are Early Nor- 
man work, whilst of a third Mr. Speight 
writes, “ (it) has a plain cross-head of four 
simple lobes, supported by a plain shaft of 
like date. The head of this cross is very 
deeply incised, and wrought in the old Saxon 
method with a drill along the grooves.” 
These grave-covers (astounding fact!) were 
allowed to remain in the position in which 
they were found until the restoration of 1901, 
when they were let into the wall of the south 


porch. 
(Zo be concluded.) 
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Some Deceptive Place-ames 
of England and ormandp. 


By T. B. F. Emrinson, M.R.C.S. ENG. 





I. 


=~ R English counties possess many 
| place-names so unique in character 
that either no investigator has 
attempted to explain them, or any 
attempts made have had little success, and 
this article is intended to deal with a very 
few of these names drawn from our eastern 
counties, and to illustrate them by means of 
similar names taken from other counties, and 
from the native provinces of the Domesday 
scribes. It is impossible to interpret any but 
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the simplest place-names without referring to 
river words, and we shall have to investigate 
many river names, such as Ore, Eyre, Nore, 
Mellore, Stoure, and Thames in this country ; 
and Eure, Oure, Serre, Sure, Ourcgq, Somme, 
and Senne on the Continent. England of 
the Angles was, of course, very different 
from rural England of to-day. Large tracts 
of country were uncultivated waste, dense 
woodland, or miasmatic swamp; bridges 
were rare, rivers of all kinds were larger, and 
occupied an infinitely more important place 
in Anglian life than in modern. ‘They were 
the highways by which the early settlers 
travelled, for the metalled roads of the 
Romans were found only here and there. 
Before agriculture became extended the 
Angles relied on streams and meres for 
much of their daily food, and on the grass- 
lands bordering them for pasturage and 
winter fodder. They used many names to 
describe different kinds of water-courses, of 
which Journ, brook, and water are still in use, 
while A.S. ea, a stream, occurs in a few 
dialects, and on our maps in the form of Zax. 
A.S. dece, a boggy stream, though possibly 
second only to ea in frequency in early times, 
has been out of general use for many cen- 
turies. A.S. vic, a reach, was not a river 
word in the sense that dourn and brook are, 
but was applied to any stretch of open water 
suitable for boating and fishing. At a very 
early period, however, it came into general 
use on rivers, and especially estuaries, 
usually contracted and combined with other 
words such as ey, and later with Norman 
Ou. Thus we have Ove, Nore, Mellore, and 
Stoure, denoting, respectively, the river reach, 
the north river reach, the middle river reach, 
and the south river reach. Anglo-Saxon ric, 
a reach, is therefore of paramount impor- 
tance, for in one or other of its contracted 
forms it enters into a large proportion of our 
river names, and into innumerable place- 
names, Lancashire alone having over fifty 
examples. The ¢ of ri¢ was pronounced as 
ee, so that the sound was reek, but in modern 
names this has shortened to rick. The reason 
why modern authorities have overlooked this 
A.S. word is that it is comparatively rare in 
its full form, almost always occurring in the 
contracted forms re, er, and 7, as in Eyre, 
Erwarton, Leverton, Irwell, and Orford. 


Uncontracted vic is commonest in Yorkshire 
Domesday Book in such names as Raséric 
and Cafrice, but occurs four times in the 
Lincolnshire volume, the most interesting 
example being M©edricesham, the hamm or 
fam of the meadow reach. In later times, 
when the low-lying lands of the river penin- 
sula became available as pastures, the name 
developed into Metheringeham —that is, 
Meth-er-inge-ham. Another common river 
word was hamm, homm, hemm, or hum, and 
this is specially important because of its 
numerous contractions and metatheses. It 
occurs in the river names, Humber, Amber, 
Thames, Tame, Teme, Colne, and many 
others, and we shall find it equally common 
in the northern provinces of France and 
throughout Belgium. The material in our 
English counties is unlimited, but only the 
following six names are now investigated, 
though many others will be used for demon- 
stration : 


Place Names. Counties. 
Sixhills Lincolnshire 
Edenham a 
Leverington Cambridgeshire 
Hoxne Suffolk 
Erwarton a 
Havering Essex 


The village of Sixhills stands on the Lin- 
colnshire Wolds between Louth and Market 
Rasen, about 400 feet above sea-level. A mile 
north-west is North Willingham, and a mile 
and a half south-east is South Willingham, 
the three villages having around them a num- 
ber of small streams rising in the chalk, and 
running westwards into the oolite valley. 
A good Ordnance Map will show that six 
streams rise around Sixhills, two north of the 
village, one east, one south, one north-west, 
and one west. In Domesday Book Sixhills 
is mentioned four times as Sésse, but in the 
Catalogus Tenentium it is Six/a; and Streat- 
feild quotes the later variants, Six/e, Sixel, 
Sixell, Sixill, and Sixhill, and only in recent 
times has it become Sixhills. The Domes- 
day scribe often wrote s for x, thus Oxton 
in Yorkshire appears in Domesday Book as 
Ossetone, Ositone, and Oxetone, hence the pre- 
fix six is correct, and Domesday Book Sésse 
means the six waters, or the six streams, the 
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suffix se being a contracted metathesis of eyes 
or ees. Another good example of the suffix 
se occurs in AMelse, the Domesday name of 
Meaux in Yorkshire, derived from A/ide/ eyes, 
the middle waters. Meaux, near Paris, re- 
cently the scene of the Allies’ successful 
struggle, stands on the Marne between the 
outfalls of the Ourcq on the north and the 
Grand Morin on the south, this part of the 
Marne being literally the middle waters. A 
third important example is Mellis, near Eye 
in Suffolk, for in its Domesday form Me/les 
we have the contracted plural without meta- 
thesis. ‘There is no sandhill at Mellis, so that 
the name cannot come from the Norse Ae/r. 
Mellis Green is a flat or slightly hollow ex- 
panse of grass lying on unbroken boulderclay. 
On the north is an old water-course with a 
double hedge, while on the south side of the 
green a stream arises and runs into the Dove 
at Eye. Mellis is therefore the English form 
of French Meaux, the basin of the green 
being the site of the Middle Waters, with 
Eye on the east, and Redgrave lake on the 
west ; and there is a modern sheet, apparently 
‘an extension from the lake, which is now 
actually known as the Mew Waters. The 
present suffix of Sixhills is a corruption de- 
veloped in recent centuries from the / sound 
in Sixde and Sixel, these being, with Six/a, 
the early correct forms derived from A.S. 
lace, a boggy stream. The Norman scribe 
made use of ea, but later scribes discarded 
this in favour of /ece, showing that these 
streams ran through boggy ground, and were 
therefore difficult to ford, and probably of 
little use for boating. Instances of A.S. 
/ece contracted to /a, le, e/, i/, and es, will be 
found in the records of our numerous Laugh- 
tons, in Humbleton near Hull, Domesday 
Book Humeltone ; in Hambleton, situated in 
a fork of the Gwash in Rutlandshire, from 
Domesday Book Hemeldune and Hameldune; 
in Hamilton, and as a suffix, in Wressel, 
Hessle, Wrangle, and many others. 
Edenham, three miles west of Bourn, lies 
in a picturesque valley of the River Eden, a 
few miles from its outfall into the Glen. In 
Domesday Book it is spelt Zdeham, but in 
later records it is almost invariably Zdenham. 
The river name Eden does not appear on 
Lincolnshire maps, and it is probable that 
anyone venturing to explain this village name 





by means of documents without local inves- 
tigation would class it with such names as 
Covenham in Lindsey, and Lavenham in 
Suffolk, which appear to have been the settle- 
ments of Cufa and Lafa respectively. Eden- 
ham, however, had a different origin, which 
Nature’s document makes clear. There are 
no less than six Eden rivers in our A.S. 
counties, hence this name is not personal. 
A.S. ea, a stream, forms many simple com- 
pounds, such as Ealand, Eadale, and Easide; 
but in ancient names, such as most river and 
place-names, ea undergoes numerous modi- 
fications, one of the commonest being con- 
traction to ¢, as in Edale in Derbyshire, and 
Eton on the Thames. Eden appears to have 
originated from ea and denu, meaning the 
stream in the valley, and anyone familiar with 
the river at Edenham will readily recognize 
the appropriateness of the name ; and this is 
also true of the Eden rivers of Cumberland 
and other counties. The village and church 
stand on raised ground in a horse-shoe bend 
of the river, the public highway entering and 
leaving the village by distinct bridges. Such 
a river bend was known in A.S. times as a 
hamm or homm, and the same name was 
applied to the ground within the bend. The 
dropping of z in Domesday Zdeham was due 
to the fact that then, as now, the main stress 
in pronunciation was laid on the prefix ed, 
second stress being on the suffix 4am, while 
the infix of the full name, Ed-en-ham, had 
least stress. 

Leverington, three miles north of Wisbech, 
is a place-name of great interest, for it is an 
Anglian record of a Roman engineering work, 
and an example of a considerable class of 
names hitherto misinterpreted. The ancient 
spellings are Ziuerington (li-u-er-ing-ton) and 
Leveryngtone (|-ev-er-yng-tone), and these ex- 
tended give hlith-ey-re-ing-tun, meaning the 
town near the grass-land on the river reach 
bank. No one would expect to find the 
word A/:th in the fen country, but the explana- 
tion is simple, for Leverington lies near the 
left bank of the Nene, and between it and the 
river is the Roman embankment described 
by the first element Ath, a slope. This 
bank, raised above the surrounding fen, 
would produce good grass and fodder, the 
herbage of the fenlands around being coarse 
and mixed with rush, sedge, and reed, hence 
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the bank was an important item in the economy 
of the tun. This name forms an eloquent 
word-picture of the Anglian village fenced 
against attack from the Wash, the Roman 
embankment with its rich grass slopes, and 
the great river reach where the people caught 
pike and eel. Names similar to Leverington 
are common, such are Leverton, Livermere, 
Liversedge, Lever, and many more, but the 
most notable is Liverpool, derived from 4/ith, 
ey, r¢, and pol, the site of the city being the 
pool lying between the hill slope of Everton 
and the great river reach of the Mersey. 
Professor Wyld, in his important work on 
the place-names of Lancashire, gives many 
ancient variants, but refers the prefix to a 
personal name, and makes no special reference 
to the hill slope or the estuary. 

Hoxne, pronounced Hoxen, is one of the 
most remarkable names of Suffolk. Domes- 
day Book calls it Hoxana, and the Hundred 
Rolls Hoxene. Professor Skeat, in his place- 
names of Suffolk, does not venture on any 
certain interpretation, but quotes with ap- 
proval a suggestion that it may be a tribal 
name. Hoxne is one of those names in the 
elucidation of which scholarship is of little 
avail without close study of the local features. 
The Waveney river divides Norfolk from 
Suffolk, and Hoxne stands on its south bank, 
east of Diss, at a point where three tributaries 
converge. On the west is the Dove coming 
northwards from Eye; on the east is a stream 
rising near Worlingworth, and between these 
is the Gold Brook. The eastern angle 
between the Dove and Waveney is thus cut 
into three sections or river “ hamms.” Hoxne 
village lies in the largest section formed by 
the Waveney and the Worlingworth stream, 
the site of Hoxne Abbey is in the middle 
section, and Hoxne Hall in the third, while 
Oakley park extends from Oakley village, on 
the west side of the Dove, into the two 
larger sections or “hamms.” The whole 
district is well wooded, and the names Oak/ey, 
Oakley Park, Oak Lawn, Oak Lawn Farm, 
and Oak Plantation, show that the oak is the 
main forest tree. Hoxne village stands on 
the boulder clay with its underlying chalk, a 
combination producing the magnificent oaks 
of Suffolk, which are here watered through 
the river gravels bordering the Dove. Hoxana 
and Hoxene are contracted mutated forms 


denoting the oaks of the hamm, AS. hamm or 
hemm meaning primarily a river bend or junc- 
tion, and secondarily the land enclosed in such 
abend. The variants 4am, hem,and hen, occur 
in the early forms of Hemel Hempstead, and 
other variants will be mentioned presently. 
Hoxne is an example of the somewhat rare 
metathesis ze, other instances being Aisne 
and Colne. Misne, now Misson, stands in a 
wide “ hamm,” formed by two deep curves of 
the Idle, just where that river runs through a 
network of drains, and past the peaty carrs of 
Everton, south of Misson Springs and Misson 
Deeps. ‘The river name Colne is explained 
by the placenames Wakes Colne, White 
Colne, Colne Engaine, and Earls Colne in 
Essex. These places are grouped together 
on the north and south banks of the river 
Colne, in natural “ hamms” or forks formed 
by several tributaries which here run into the 
main stream. In Domesday Book they are 
called Colum, Colun, and Coles. The suffix 
of Coles, the Domesday name of Earls Colne, 
is identical with that of Domesday Medles in 
Suffolk, and Zudes in Lindsey, and is there- 
fore the plural of A.S. ey. Colum and Colun 
may be illustrated by the ancient aliases of 
East Ferry on the Trent. These are very 
numerous, including KAynnardesferye, Est- 
hynallferie, Scotton Ferry, Humfferry, Hun 
Ferry, and Hunn Ferry. East Ferry stands 
in a broad bend of the Trent, and for this 
reason was known as the ferry at the Aum, 
hunn, or hun. It was doubtless used by 
Henry II. when he destroyed Roger de 
Mowbray’s Xinaird Castle at Owston. A few 
miles north of East Ferry Amcotts, anciently 
Hamcotes, lies in a deep bend of the Trent. 
The variant Aum also occurs in Humbleton 
near Hull, Domesday Book, Humeltone ; and 
the river name Humber, A.S. Humébre, from 
hum and re, the 4 of these names being 
merely euphonic. Another instance of the 
variant Aun is Hungerford on the Kennet, 
formerly AHungreford, that is the ford at the 
bent reach, These examples and the Domes- 
day variants of Colne—Co/um and Colun— 
make it clear that we is a metathesis of ex, 
derived from en or hem, a “hamm ”’ or bend 
in astream. The element ¢o/ in such names 
as Colne Colneis, Colchester, Colton, and 
Lincoln, is clearly an A.S. river word, and, 
like the corresponding French word, was prob- 
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ably loaned from the Latin, but has nothing 
to do with colonia. The letter e¢, often at- 
tached, is not a case-ending, but a contraction 
of A.S. ea; thus in Domesday Book Lincole 
it appears to refer to the waters of the Witham 
beneath the City, and in the later form 
Lyncolne, the suffix ne refers to the hem or 
hamm formed by the junction of Foss Dyke 
with the Witham. We may feel sure, there- 
fore, that the element co/ refers to the ‘‘ steep 
hill” or spur on which Lincoln stands over- 
looking the /inx or confluence of the rivers 
in “ Lincoln Gap.” If this be correct, the river 
name Colne, occurring in several of our 
counties, refers to a stream running through 
broken hilly country with numerous bends 
or “hamms”’ in its course. 

The origin of the prefix of Hoxne is also 
clear. Oakley, the name of the adjoining 
village, does not illustrate it so well as the 
variant Ockley, one giving the plural Oaksley, 
the other Ocksley equivalent to Oxley. 
Ruxox Farm, in Bedfordshire, illustrates the 
point still better. Skeat gives the old spel- 
lings Rokesac and Rokeshoc—the rooks’ oak— 
and the latter form gives the plural Rokes- 
hocs, the exact sound in Hoxne. It is worth 
while to study this name on the spot, and to 
include in the study the river names Dove 
and Waveney; and the village name Wor- 
lingworth, anciently Welringwrthe and Wil- 
rincgawertha, where the second tributary has 
its welle, wille, or spring.; but anyone unable 
to visit the locality will find many of the 
natural features illustrated on the Suffolk 
O.S. geological map, No. L., N.E. 

Erwarton, in the Suffolk peninsula lying 
between the estuaries of the Orwell and 
Stoure, is not derived from a personal name 
as suggested by Skeat, but is a descriptive 
and historical name of peculiar interest, for 
it shows how the Angles of Suffolk secured 
themselves from the fate they had inflicted 
on the Britons. In Domesday Book Erwar- 
ton is called Eurewardestuna, and in the 
Hundred Rolls Zuerwardton. In order to 
interpret these spellings it will be necessary 
to examine first the river names Ore, Orwell, 
and Stoure, for in these we shall find the 
key to this Zure-wardes-tuna, the town of 
the warden of the river reach. Ore was not 
originally a river name, but merely the name 
of the estuary or lowest reach of the river, 








and this explains why the upper part is 
known as the Alde. Ore is a contraction 
derived originally from A.S. ea, a stream, 
and ve, the contracted form of A.S. ric, a 
reach; but the o-sound may come from 
Norman Ou, a stream. Variants of this 
name are Aire and Ure or Eure in York- 
shire, and Yare in Norfolk. Orford in 
Suffolk, Orford in Lindsey, and Orwell in 
Cambridgeshire, take their prefixes from Ore, 
The first was formerly spelt Oveford, and 
Domesday Book calls the last Oreuuelle— 
that is, the spring of the river reach. Orford 
in Lindsey stands on a stream just where it 
is crossed by the main road from Thoresway 
to Binbrooke. In Domesday Book it is 
Erford, \ater it became Jrford, and finally 
Orford. Here is an excellent example of 
A.S. ea or ey, becoming successively ¢, 2, 
and o. Ea-re-ford first contracted to Erford, 
then changed its vowel to #, forming Irford, 
probably owing to the influence of the 
variant ey, as in Iver on the Colne, and 
Eye on the Dove. The final form Orford 
finds its parallel in Over in Cambridgeshire, 
the river names Oare and Oure in Normandy, 
the surname Overey, and some of our Over- 
tons and Ortons. We may be confident, 
therefore, notwithstanding that in river 
names little documentary evidence is avail- 
able, that Ore is derived from A.S. ea or ey, 
or its Norman equivalent ou, and re, a reach, 
and is identical in ultimate origin with the 
river names Eyre, Ure, Eure, Yare, Aire, 
and a host of others with various prefixes, 
such as the Bure in Norfolk, the Swere in 
Oxfordshire, several Stoures, a few Nores, 
and the former river name Mellore. The 
use of the primary reach name £Zyre, and its 
Norman equivalents Zure and Oure was so 
common on estuaries that distinction became 
absolutely necessary where several flowed into 
the sea near together, as the Ore, Deben, 
Orwell, and Stoure do. In Kent the estuary 
of the Medway forms the JVore or north river 
reach, the Medway itself appears to be the 
middle way or middle river, and the Stoure 
or suth-ou-re is the south river reach. Theo- 
retically the four contiguous estuaries of 
Suffolk might have been called the Nore, 
Ore, Mellore, and Stour; but the Angles 
did not name their rivers by rule of thumb, 
but from a variety of natural features, and 
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even from the exigencies of daily life; and 
so we find one of these rivers called the 
Deben, because it rises near the deep 
river cutting, now the site of Debenham, 
Domesday Book Depbenham, a name prob- 
ably identical in meaning with Diepenheim 
in the Overyssel province of Holland. Orwell 
is a genuine river name, for it is the wed/e 
or spring of the iver reach, and thus de- 
scribes the whole river. The name Stoure, 
meaning the south river reach, was probably 
at first applied by the Suffolk Angles to the 
wide estuary stretching from opposite Man- 
ningtree to the sea, but if so it soon became 
extended to the whole river. 

We are now in a position to understand 
the meaning of the name Erwarton. Domes- 
day EZurewardestuna is a Norman rendering 
of A.S. Ey-re-wardes-tun, the ‘own of the 
warden of the river reach, and we may be 
sure that the warden of this important watch- 
town was a military chieftain whose duty it 
was to arrest hostile vessels attempting to 
pass up either of the estuaries. Place and 
locality names incorporating A.S. weard are 
not uncommon along the rivers of Yorkshire 
and other counties; thus, the Ward Hi// of 
Everton, the /own of the river reach, over- 
looks the Great Ouse in Bedfordshire, and 
the Wauretreu of Wavertree commanded a 
view of hostile keels coming up the great 
river reach of the Mersey. That the prefix 
of Zurewardestuna is Norman, is made clear 
by the river name Eure, the river reach, and 
the place-name Eu, the river, in Normandy, 
and by Zurewic, the Norman name for 
Yorewick, now York. 

Havering in Essex is an important place- 
name, for it belongs to a class which has 
been misinterpreted even from the time of 
the Middle Ages: It stands north of Rom- 
ford,. somewhat elevated in a natural river 
enclosure formed by several small streams 
which arise here and discharge into the 
Thames. It was a royal residence of 
Henry III., and is still known as “ Havering 
atte Bower.” In 1066 it was a royal 
manor of Harold, had 100 acres of meadow, 
269 sheep, and a mill, and was thickly popu- 
lated. In Domesday Book it is mentioned 
once as Haveringe, and twice as Have- 
finge, alternative names of great value, for 
they at once dispose of any plausible modern 

VOL. XI. 


theories connecting Havering with hafer, a 
goat, or with 4a/rz, the Norse name for oats. 
The inges of the Anglo-Saxons were natural 
grass-lands, meadow or pasture, lying near 
water, and were a necessary possession of 
the early pastoral settlers. Numbers of 
these img names have no fam or tun ap- 
pended, the reason being that good grass- 
land was so valuable that it was unnecessary 
to add the settlement suffix. The village 
settlements were built close to the inges in 
order to secure the safety of sheep and 
cattle. The herdboy’s cry of “ Wolf, wolf!” 
would have brought no timely assistance if 
the village had been a mile away, and, as a 
matter of fact, it can be shown from Domes- 
day Book itself that the village was nearly 
always quite close to the ing. Quadring, 
in South Lincolnshire, throws considerable 
light on this name. In Domesday Book it 
is Quadheureringe, Quadheueringe, and Qued- 
haveringe—Norman or Flemish forms of 
A.S. wed, ey, re, and ing—the ford carrying 
the high road across the stream being close 
to the village. The 4 of these forms is one 
of the peculiarities of the Norman scribe 
mentioned by Skeat, and occurs in such 
names as AHewel/ in Warwickshire, and 
Howell, near Quadring, Domesday Book 
Huwelle, \ater Heuwelle, Howelle, and 
Hfool. The prefix of Havering comes from 
haver or hever, the stressed Norman equiva- 
lents of A.S. eyre, ayre, or ea-re, and excel- 
lently exemplified by Havre, standing at the 
outfall of the Seine into the English 
Channel, and by Havre in South Belgium. 
Haveringa, therefore, represents A.S. ¢a, re, 
and ing, and refers to the pastures near the 
river reach, while Domesday Book Havelinga 
comes from A.S. ea, /ece, and ing, meaning 
the pastures near the leke stream. The word 
Jace was rarely applied to a large stream, but 
vé was in common use on estuaries, and the 
occurrence of both words shows that the 
source of these streams was marshy and 
mere-like, but that the outfall was navigable 
as far as Havering. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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Q Mote upon Diamond-TAHtritings 
on Cdindow-Panes in 
Cwo houses in the County of 
Durham, 


By H. R. LEIGHTON. 
————__— 


SCRIBBLED inscription on a 
| window-pane at any time arrests 
| the attention of the beholder. 
When the inscription bears within 
it, not only the name of a fair lady, but 
sufficient evidence to show that it must have 











On the next pane another has continued : 


Fair written Name, yet fairer in my heart, 
No Diamond cutts so deep as Cupid’s Dart. 


It would be interesting if any reader could 
identify this lady ?” 

Recently a search through the Gateshead 
parish registers enabled me partly to answer 
my own query, for under the date 1732-33 
occurs the entry of the marriage: ‘“‘ February 3, 
Mr. Joseph Liddell, mercht., in Newcastle, 
and Mrs. Grace Andrew, Gateshead, lic.” 
Mr. Edwin Dodds has since kindly sent me 
an abstract of the bond for the issue of the 
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been written some generations back, the 
interest becomes much greater. 

It is now some seven years since the fol- 
lowing paragraph was printed in Worthern 
Notes and Queries: 

“The old hall at West Boldon, which has 
of late years undergone some changes, was 
lately in the market. Erected in 1709 by 
William Fawcett, whose arms are over the 
front door, Mr. Boyle records that on one 
of the window-panes in a bedroom someone 
has written with a diamond : 

Beautiful Grace Andrew. 


marriage licence. It is dated the previous 
29th of January, and from it we learn that 
Mr. Liddell was a mercer and that “ Mrs.” 
Grace was at that date a spinster. 

Another inscription is written‘on a pane 
in the stairhead window of the house num- 
bered 27 in thé North Bailey, Durham, 
This house is widely and well known as thé 
residence of the Rev. William Greenwell, 
who is celebrated alike as an expert barrow- 
breaker and as an equally expert catcher of 
fishes. 

Above sundry scrawls, including a sketch 
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of an unidentified church behind a cottage, 
the principal words read : 





My Dear Miss Midford of Newcastle. 


Here as the scribbler has fortunately added 
the date “March ye 10, 1756,” there is no 
difficulty in identifying the lady. Some odd 
three years later the Vewcastle Courant (for 
Saturday, July 14, 1759). contained in its 
column of local news the following para- 
graph : 

“Tuesday was married at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ralph Bates, of Newbottle, Esq. ; 
to Miss Midford, Daughter of James Mid- 
ford, Esq.: She is a Lady of great Merit, 
Beauty, and Affability, born to command 
Affection, and endowed with all the Ac- 
complishments necessary to Happiness in 
the Nuptial State.” 

There is, alas! all too little to tell of her 
subsequent history. The following May she 
died at the birth of her daughter, afterwards 
Mrs. Ingilby. Her mother died two months 
later, and the death of her father is noticed 
in the Courant for July 10, 1762 ; 

“Saturday. ... That Day died, in the 
77th Year of his Age, at his House in 
Northumberland-street, in this Town, James 
Midford, Esq.; many Years a Captain of 
Foot in his Majesty’s Service ; as an agree- 
able Companion, and faithful Friend, his 
Death is much regretted.” 

One wonders if Captain Midford had some- 
time lived in the old house at Durham, and 
if his daughter— 


. - - here, where still her gentle name 
Lives on the old green glass, would frame 
Fond dreams of unfound harmony 
*Twixt heart and heart. 


But on this point history maintains a grave 
silence and leaves us free to weave as much 
sentiment and romance as we choose into 
these affectionate words written long ago. 
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On January 21 Messrs. Puttick 
and Simpson sold a unique 
copy of a somewhat scarce 
book by John Evelyn — his 
Navigation and Commerce, 
\y their Original and Progress, 
} 1674. The copy was unique, 
inasmuch as the flyleaf con- 
tained an account of why the 
book was for a while suppressed, 
written by Evelyn himself, and signed with 
his initials, J. E. This was, no doubt, 
written because the book was a presentation 
copy from the author to Sir Henry Capel. 
Evelyn’s explanation on the flyleaf is, with 
one or two slight omissions, as follows: 
“The passages for which this Treatise (and 
which by his Maties. expresse command I 
writ, and had his royal acceptance) was call’d 
in at the Instance of ye Dutch Ambassr. you 
will find in severall pages where I perstringe 
them for the Insolence of the Hollanders. 
After it was call’d in, his Matie. sent for me 
to Windsor to thank me for my Book, fearing 
I might be discouraged, and took order that 
the printer should not be molested, nor the 
vendor lose any of his copy’s. I say he was 
pleased to give me thanks, and told me I 
had don ryght, and that I should by no 
means take it unkindly .. . he thought it 
convenient to comply with the Ambassador, 
pretending I had published things tending to 
another break. This is the truth concerning 
the temporary calling in of this poore treatise ; 
and some were offended in what I had written 
on p. 119 concerning the ship money, but 
which I think cannot fairly be wrested to a 
sinister interpretation by the candid reader. 

. There is a late authour (without a 
name) who has transcribed intire pages out 
of my booke like a bold plagiary,” 

The book went to Mr. Francis Edwards 


for £5 7s. 6d. 
es Ft S&F 


It is interesting to compare this story with 
the account given by Evelyn in his Diary. 
Under date August 19, 1674, he wrote: 
“His Majesty told me how exceedingly the 
Dutch were displeased at my treatise of the 
History of Commerce; that the Holland Am- 
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bassador had complained to him of what I 
had touched of the Flags and Fishery, &c., 
and desired the book might be called in: 
whilst on the other side he assured me he was 
exceedingly pleased with what I had done, and 
gave me many thanks. However, it being 
just upon conclusion of the Treaty of Breda 
...his Majesty told me he must recall it 
formally ; but gave orders that what copies 
should be publicly seized to pacify the Am- 
bassador, should immediately be restored to 
the printer, and that neither he nor the 
vendor should be molested. The truth is 
that which touched the Hollander was much 
less than what the King himself furnished 
me with, and obliged me to publish, having 
caused it to be read to him before it went to 
the press; but the error was it should have 
been published before the peace was pro- 
claimed. The noise of the book’s suppres- 
sion made it presently be bought up, and 
turned much to the stationer’s advantage. 
It was no other than the Preface prepared to 
be prefixed to my History of the whole War ; 
which I now pursued no further.” 
5 ad 
The punctual appearance of Part I. of 
Book Prices Current for 1915 (price to sub- 
scribers £1 5s. 6d. per annum) is a testimony 
to the courage of at least two firms of 
auctioneers—Messrs. Hodgson and Co. and 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson—in carrying on 
the business of book-sales, notwithstanding 
the war. The part chronicles five sales by 
Messrs. Hodgson in October to December 
last, and two by Messrs. Puttick and Simp- 
son. The whole of the contents are arranged 
in strict alphabetical order—a change which 
was greatly appreciated in the parts for 1914. 
There are few outstanding items of impor- 
tance. I notice that at the Chancery Lane 
rooms a copy of the very rare first issue of 
Part I. of Shelton’s translation of Don 
Quixote, which has the date 1612 on the 
title-page, fetched £205. The Earl of Ash- 
burnham’s copy of this first issue of Part I. 
brought £106 in June, 1897. The part 
records good average prices throughout. 
es KF SF 

In the new part—vol. vii., part 4—of the 
Gypsy Lore Society’s Journal, Mr. D. Mac- 
Ritchie, under the title “The Crime of 
Harbouring Gypsies,” prints and comments 





on a document of 1620, which serves in 
some degree to show the position occupied by 
Gypsies in Scotland in the reign of James VI. 
Among the other contents are a sketch of 
a Danish Gypsy, Rebekka Demeter, by 
Johan Miskow, with a vocabulary ;*a paper 
on “ The Dialect of the Drindaris,” by Mr. 
B. Gilliat-Smith, and “The Nawar or 
Gypsies of the East,” by Father Anastas, 
the Carmelite, translated from the Arabic by 
Mr. A. Russell, with two illustrated plates. 

es SF & 
Among the spring announcements of the 
Oxford Press, I notice Aboriginal Siberia : 
a Study in Social Anthropology, by M. A. 
Czaplicka; vol. ii. of Select Early English 
Poems, edited by Professor I. Gollancz ; 
and the late Mr. W. P. Courtney’s Bidlio- 
graphy of Samuel Johnson, which has been 
seen through the press by Mr. D. Nicol 
Smith. 

es FSF & 
Mr. Archer M. Huntington, the Americar 
scholar and founder of the Hispanic Society 
of America, has made a very handsome 
present to the London Library, in the shape 
of a set of publications of the Hispanic 
Society. These consist of fifty-three volumes 
and six maps—all facsimiles of rare or 
unique books and maps, produced in the 
style of the Kelmscott Press books. ‘“ The 
maps,” said the Zimes of January 29, “are 
especially important. There is, for in- 
stance, a beautifully executed reproduction 
of Willem Jansz Blaeu’s folio World Map of 
1605, done from the unique copy belonging 
to the Hispanic Society. The earliest of all 
in point of date is the Genoese World Map 
of 1457, which is reproduced in colours, as 
is also the Visconte de Maiollo Map of the 
World, 1587. There are also facsimiles of 
the Januensis Marine World Chart of 1502 
and the Honolius World Map of 1611.” 


s re 
The Book of the Old Edinburgh Club for 
1913 has now been issued to members. It 
is, as usual, from the press of Messrs. T. 
and A. Constable. The volume is the sixth 
of the valuable series. The articles include 
“‘David’s Tower at Edinburgh Castle,” by 
W. T. Oldrieve ; ‘The Incorporated Trade 
of the Skinners of Edinburgh,” by William 
Angus; and “Extracts from the Original 














Records of. the Old Tolbooth,” by John A. 
Fairley. A fine set of photographs accom- 
panies Mr. Oldrieve’s contribution. Mr. 
Oldrieve’s notes on David’s Tower convey 
some idea of the valuable labour on behalf 
of Scottish antiquities carried out by the 
Office of Works. Mr. Oldrieve considers 
that the old builders were men with a truly 
artistic recognition of the subtle relationship 
which should exist between the design of a 
building and its surroundings. Mr. Angus’s 
article on the Skinners throws interesting 
light on the ancient craftsmen of the city, 
and the curious customs of the old-time 
guilds. They entered, as is well known, not 
only into trade affairs, but the social con- 
cerns of the people. 
&* ~ & 
Their pageants and processions, tov, pic- 
turesquely adorned public life. The chief 
procession in Edinburgh, like many other 
towns, was held on Corpus Christi Day. 
On such occasions miracle plays were often 
produced. The extracts given from the 
Skinners’ minutes date from 1549. Mr. 
Fairley has already published some remark- 
able extracts from the records of the Old 
Tolbooth, and many curious cases are men- 
tioned in his latest study of the register of 
the notorious prison. For instance, in 1671, 
a woman, for drinking the good health of 
the devil and his servants, was ordered to be 
scourged at the Cross, and from thence to 
the Netherbow, and afterwards to have her 
tongue bored and her cheek burned. The 
imprisonment of Covenanters is also promi- 
nently mentioned in the records selected for 
publication; while a case of witchcraft in 
1680 is noticed. 
es KF SF 

From the Seventh Annual Report of the 
Club I learn that the Book of the Club for 
1914 will consist of two papers by Mr. F. C. 
Eeles. The first deals with the Holyrood 
Ordinale, the property of the President, Mr. 
W. Moir Bryce, a large fifteenth-century 
manuscript, including Kalendar, Gospels 
and Homilies for reading in Chapter, Ordi- 
nale for services throughout the year, Manuale 
containing the Visitation of the Sick and 
other occasional services, and an inventory 
of Church goods and ornaments of 1493. 

The other paper deals with the manu- 
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script additions for Scottish use in a Sarum 
Breviary given to the Burgh Muir Chapel by 
John Crawford the founder, which supply a 
series of Scottish Saints’ Days in the Kalen- 
dar. It is intended to issue the volume for 
1915 next January. 


# ss 
I take the following paragraph from the Re- 
port for 1914 of the Council of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, which was 
presented at the annual meeting on Janu- 
ary 26: “A General Index to the Journal 
for the years 1891-1910 is in a forward state, 
and will be issued shortly. For this Index 
the Society is indebted to the late General 
Stubbs, who. had collected the material for 
his own use, and placed it at the disposal of 
the Society. At the Council’s request our 
Fellow, Mr. William Cotter Stubbs, under- 
took the very considerable labour of collating, 
revising, and preparing this Index for publi- 
cation as an Extra Volume, and has also 
seen it through the press. The Council has 
had under consideration the preparation of 
other Extra Volumes, including Topographi- 
cal and Archzological Surveys of County. 
Cork, the Minute Books of the Chapter of 
Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, and a 
Calendar of Documents from the Bellew 
Archives. It is desired that these publica- 
tions, for which the Council is glad to know 
the assistance of capable editors will be avail- 
able, should be undertaken at an early date, 
but in view of all the circumstances it is not 
at present possible to make a more definite 
announcement respecting them.” 

es SF SF 
Among Mr. John Murray’s announcements 
I notice the third and fourth volumes of Pro- 
fessor Baldwin Brown’s Zhe Arts in Early 
England. ‘They will deal with Anglo-Saxon 
Art and Industry in the Pagan Period. Many 
illustrations will be provided, andthe plates are 
intended to supply something like a “corpus” 
of the types found in Anglo-Saxon tomb 
furniture. 

&* es & 
From evidence given before the Royal Com- 
mission on Public Records on January 28, it 
appears that the safety of the House of Lords 
records in the Victoria Tower, Westminster, . 
is considerably endangered. by the practice 
of the Office of Works in also using the 
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Tower as a place of storage for timber. No 
fewer than four or five of the upper floors are 
occupied as a timber store, the records being 
kept below—an obviously dangerous arrange- 
ment. The officers of the London Fire Bri- 
gade have reported that the storing of timber 
in the Victoria Tower is not safe; and the 
officers in charge of the records naturally take 
the same view—yet the timber remains. 
Protests against the continuance of the 
present arrangement were made some time 
before the war ; and the war—having in view 
the possibility of bombs being dropped from 
aircraft—has much increased the danger. 
No one seems to know what authority has 
power to remove the timber, though there 
can be no doubt whatever about the urgent 
desirability of its removal. 
es SF & 
Mr. R. L. Hobson, B.A., of the Department 
of British and Medizval Antiquities and 
Ethnology, British Museum, has for some 
time been engaged upon the task of bringing 
the latest discoveries in connection with 
Chinese pottery into line, and as the result 
of his labours Chinese Pottery and Porcelain, 
a two-volume work, will be published by 
Messrs. Cassell early in March. Much that 
has hitherto been published and accepted by 
connoisseurs in relation to the work of 
Chinese potters and their methods and pro- 
ducts has in the light of recent research had 
to be revised. The great collections of the 
Continent and America have been laid under 
toll for the illustration of their rarer pieces. 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 


Gntiquatian iews. 


[ We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
Jor insertion under this heading.) 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


VoL. xx. of the Zramsactions (for the year 1913) of 
the East Riding Antiquarian Society opens with a 
freely illustrated paper by Mr. T. Sheppard on ‘‘ The 
Arms of Hull.” Mr. Sheppard makes out a strong 
case for uniformity of representation. In earlier days 
folk did not lay much stress upon consistency in such 
matters, but it is hardly desirable at the present day 
to allow a like latitude. The Rev. A. A. R. Gill 


follows with a paper, containing much welcome detail, 
on “ York Boy Bishops.” Heis able to give the names 
of no fewer than forty-five Boy Bishops of York. 
Salisbury has hitherto held the record for names, 
with twenty-one. Mr. Gill traces something of the 
after career of several of these boys. Other contri- 
butions are ‘‘ Notes on Thorganby, East Yorks,'’ by 
Colonel Saltmarshe ; and “‘ Excavations at Peaseholm, 
Scarborough,’’ by Mr. T. Sheppard, with illustra- 
tions. Mr. Sheppard thinks that the wells, roofing- 
tiles, and other relics or traces of buildings which 
were found, are of the same date as the earlier parts 
of Scarborough Castle. The site is now covered by 
water. A number of illustrated notes on ‘ East 
Yorkshire Antiquities’’ recently added to the Hull 
Municipal Museum conclude a good part. 


— he 

The new part of the Viking Society’s Old Lore Mis- 
cel/any begins vol. viii. well. An excellent photo- 
graphic plate of the brass alms-dishes, of Dutch 
work, in St. Magnus’s Cathedral, Kirkwall, is given 
as frontispiece. Part of a rental of the estate of 
Brabster, Caithness, for the year 1697 is printed. It 
contains some unusual words and terms. The first 
of a series of illustrations of old Orkney gravestones 
with their inscriptions is given. Mrs. Saxby con- 
tributes a readable article on ‘* Foys and Fanteens”’ 
(Shetland Feasts and Fasts). Shetlanders seem to 
have enjoyed frequent “ foys,” and the details given 
make pleasant reading. Other papers are ‘‘ Udal 
Law in Orkney and Shetland,” by Mr. A. W. John- 
ston ; a dialect story of ‘‘ How the Halcros acquired 
Cletyan in Stenness, Orkney,” by Mr. J. T. Smith 
Leask ; and some more ‘* Notes from the Tongue 
Presbytery Records.’’ 


ad ta) 2 

Mr. T. J. Westropp concludes his survey of the 
fortified headlands and rocks of the western coast of 
Ireland, in the Journal of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. xliv., part iv., with a 
well-illustrated paper on ‘‘The Promontory Forts 
and Early Remains of the Islands of Connacht,” in 
two parts—one dealing with Achill, and the other 
with the Outer Islands. This survey has involved 
much research, and has added very largely to our 
archeological knowledge. The Irish Society might 
do worse than collect Mr. Westropp’s papers and 
issue them, with the many illustrations and plans 
which have accompanied them, in volume form. 
Another archeological paper, by Mr. H. T. Knox, 
deals with the earthwork of Dumha Brosna. A quite 
different side of antiquarianism—almost too modern, 
in fact, to be antiquarian at all—is illustrated by 
the other three papers—‘* The Account-Book of a 
Dublin Harpsichord Maker, Ferdinand Weber, 1764 
to 1783,” by Dr. Grattan Flood ; “The Old Galwa' 
Theatres,” by Mr. R. J. Kelly; and ‘*The Iri 
Musical Fund,” which was founded in 1787, and in- 
corporated in 1794, by Mr. P. J. Griffith. 


6 6 
The last part of the Journal of the Cork Historical 
and Archeological Society for 1914 opens with a 
pleasant paper on **The Old Castles around Cork 
Harbour,” in which some illuminating glimpses are 














given of the convivial gatherings of the Cork Cor- 
poration at the old Blackrock Castle throughout the 
eighteenth century. Mr. James Buckley prints a 
document which conferred the freedom of Youghal 
on Joseph Wallis Hoare, great grandfather of the 
present Sir Sydney Hoare, Bt., in 1808. The Rev. 
S. H. Dorman writes on ‘* The Kinsale Knot of the 
Friendly Brothers of St. Patrick ”—a friendly order 
not too well known. A further instalment{of ‘‘ The 
Pipe Roll of Cloyne” is given; and the papers on 
‘¢Some West Cork Place-Names,” by Mr. J. M 
Burke, and ‘Colonel Phaire, the Regicide,” are 
continued. 





SA AAAAAAAAAAAAL 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Society OF ANTIQUARIES. — January 21. — Sir 
Arthur Evans, President, in the chair. 

Mr. W. Page read a paper entitled, ‘‘ Some 
Remarks on the Churches of the Domesday Survey.” 
One of the principal difficulties in the study of the 
entries relating to churches in the Domesday Survey 
is the omission of certain churches known to have 
existed in 1086, The majority of such churches, it 
will be found on examination, belonged to religious 
houses; which apparently served them, and had either 
founded them without endowment or appropriated 
their endowments. 

The entries in the Domesday Book for the western 
counties of Wessex are not placed under hundreds, 
but a reconstruction under hundreds shows that the 
ministration of the church was organized from small 
minsters or manorial churches at hundred [manors 
and boroughs, or from the great religious houses. In 
Hampshire and the counties eastward the hundredal 
system, though still traceable, becomes obscured by 
the increasing number of manorial churches. The 
hundredal system for ecclesiastical purposes cannot be 
identified north of the Thames, though an organiza- 
tion from boroughs and_other administrative centres is 
found. 

In Essex there is evidence of few minsters, but 
many manorial churches, In East Anglia very differ- 
ent ecclesiastical conditions prevailed from those in 
Wessex. The Danes had probably obliterated all 
organized Christianity, so that, when the Bishopric 
of Elmham was refounded in the latter half of the 
tenth century an entirely new organization was 
adopted. Traces of minsters at administrative centres 
can be found, but manorial or parish churches quickly 
spread, so that the number of them recorded in 
Domesday exceeds that of any other district. Churches 
are frequently entered on the lands of groups of free- 
men and others, and were presumably built and 
endowed by them or their ancestors, and by com- 
binations of such groups. It is possible, also, that 
freemen of adjoining vills combined to found and 
endow churches, 

In the north of Danish Mercia and north-west of 
English Mercia minsters at administrative centres 
were still fairly numerous ; but in the southern parts 
of these districts they were becoming overshadowed 
by manorial ‘churches, Occasionally we find priests 
at the great manors of the Danelaw, apparently 
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ministering to their numerous members and bere- 
wicks. Cambridge, Bedford, Buckingham, Oxford, 
and Western Hertford form a group of counties in 
which, for some reason, churches are very sparsely 
entered. In Yorkshire there were the minsters at 
York, Beverley, and Ripon; otherwise the minis- 
tration was by manorial churches. 

By a reconstruction of the Domesday entries under 
the tenants of the time of Edward the Confessor, it 
can be shown that in many instances the references 
to churches and priests occur only at one holding of 
a tenant, and that this was his place of residence. 
This may give a reason why in certain types of settle- 
ments the church still adjoins the manor-house. 

Mr. W. R. L. Lowe read a paper on ‘‘ The History 
of the Legend of St. Alban.’’ Thestory of St. Alban, 
and perhaps other Romano-British history and legend, 
possibly survived the overthrow of civilization by the 
barbarians in the south of France. Apparently all 
the places in France called after St. Alban, with two 
exceptions, are south and west of the region in which 
the barbarians changed the place-names. The legend 
of St. Alban seems to have spread throughout the 
Celtic parts of the Roman Empire, but the memory 
of it was lost in Britain and part of Gaul by reason of 
the Teutonic invasions. It was possibly brought back 
to this country by Benedict Biscop, in whose library 
Bede obtained much of his information.—Asheneum, 


January 30. 
~ 


SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—January 28.—Sir Arthur 
Evans, President, in the chair. 

Sir Hercules Read, Vice-President, exhibited a 
bronze stirrup-shaped object of the Late Celtic period, 
of a type well known, but of which the use is un- 
certain. The example shown possessed, however, a 
novel feature which helped somewhat towards the 
elucidation of the problem. , Professor Ridgeway, in 
his book on 7he Origin of the Thoroughbred Horse, 
had propounded a theory that the object was attached 
to the yoke of the chariot to prevent the reins, on 
being slackened, from falling beneath the horses’ feet. 
This theory was founded on the occurrence of similarly 
shaped articles in wood on an Egyptian chariot of the 
fifteenth century B.c., now in the museum at Florence, 
The contention of Sir Hercules Read was that the 
stirrup-shaped article was rather used as a head orna- 
ment. His arguments in support of this theory were— 
(1) That the existence of two sockets on the exhibited 
example (not found on any other known to him) was 
fatal to Professor Ridgeway’s theory, while the sockets 
would be of use if his were adopted ; (2) that in many 
cases of existing examples the ornamental features 
would not be seen at all if the point of the object were 
hanging downwards, as suggested by Professor Ridge- 
way ; (3) that the ancient Britons in the first half of the 
first century A.D. had a much better and more prac- 
tical apparatus for preventing the reins from falling— 
z.¢., the “‘terret,” an object which remains in use up 
to the present day in practically the same form.. - 

Mr. Reginald Smith read notes on the three follow- 
ing exhibits : 

1. An iron currency-bar in Cheltenham Museum 
from Salmonsbury Camp, Bourton-on-the-Water, 
Gloucestershire, of a new denomination — viz., 
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16} ounces, or one-and-a-half times the unit of 
II ounces (4,770 grains). This is the sixth known 
denomination of the British bar-currency mentioned 
by Cesar, the unit being determined by cheese-shaped 
weights marked I, found in England and abroad. 
Hoards of such bars: have been found in various 
places contained within a square with base from 
Bridport to Portsmouth, and examples are known 
of one-quarter, one-half, one, one-and-a-half, two, and 
four times the unit weight. 

2. This exhibit has a bearing on a hoard of bronze 

vessels found last September at Wotton, Surrey, and 
exhibited by Mr. J. H. C. Evelyn. Nine vessels of 
various shapes and sizes were found packed inside a 
tenth, a quarter of a mile from the Tillingbourne, 
and 2 feet from the surface. Four of very thin metal, 
probably all provided with iron rims and mounts, 
range from 10 inches by 16 inches to 22 inches by 
13 inches ; and three haveasmall hole in the rounded 
base plugged with a rivet, the fourth having a patch. 
Two others are basin-shaped with incurved lip and 
indented base, one perforated in the centre; two 
more have the form of a truncated cune, one plugged 
in the centre. The most striking specimen is a 
shallow bowl with eleven pairs of radiating ribs em- 
bossed on the base, and a round hole.in the centre. 
Comparison with others described to the Society in 
1907 leaves little doubt that these perforated bronzes 
were used for measuring time by the -Britons of 
Ceesar’s date ; and water-clocks of this kind are known 
in India and Ceylon, but differ from the classical 
patterns. They were placed on the surface of water, 
which. percolated slowly, and caused’ the bowl to sink 
in a given time, when it was replaced by an attendant, 
who sounded a gong or gave some other signal. The 
Wotton series closely corresponds with another from 
Sturmere, Essex, both containing a bronze of frying- 
pan form that may have served asa gong. The best 
Wotton bowl is the same-weight as the unit currency- 
bar, and the others that are not too badly damaged 
were originally of weights corresponding to 14, 2, 24, 
and 3 units. The uniformity of standards in distant 
parts of England suggests a central organization, and 
for political and scientific reasons the Druids may be 
supposed to have controlled this department. The 
Wotton hoard will be presented to the British 
Museum. 
’ 3. The third exhibit was by Mr. Wellstood of a 
bronze penannular brooch found at Stratford-on- 
Avon, attributed to the fifth century, and bringing 
the number of such specimens up to eleven. The 
type was developed from a small size common in 
Roman times, and is now considered the prototype of 
the remarkable Irish brooches dating between 500 
and 1000 A.D. 

Sir Arthur Evans exhibited some remarkable 
objects of ancient British art. One was a jet cameo 
found at Churchfield, on the banks of the Medway, 
opposite Rochester Castle, in 1838. It had been 
described as Roman, but presented a characteristically 
Celtic design in a typically British material. Roman 
cameos with Medusa’s head are not uncommon, and 
had an amuletic value. Ancient British cameos were 
hitherto unknown, and the present specimen afforded 
additional evidence of the growing classical influence 
in the period that preceded the Claudian conquest. 





Another object was a fibula belonging to a very 
rare class found at Beckley, Oxon, and now in the 
Ashmolean Museum. It showed a ‘‘ Late Celtic” 
development of an Italian Bronze Age form, of which 
as yet the intermediate links were wanting. It was 
of elegant convoluted shape, with plates engraved 
with horseshoe designs. The date of this brooch 
was ascertained by the occurrence of an analogous 
type in the ‘‘ Danes’ Graves,” near Beverley, repre- 
senting the first wave of Belgic invasion in this 
country, and belonging probably to the third 
century B.C, 

Mr. Guy Maynard exhibited, on behalf of the 
Trustees of the Saffron Walden Museum, a particu- 
larly fine specimen of a Late Celtic dagger in its 
sheath.—A¢heneum, February 6. 


~ «~ 

SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES.— February 4.— Sir 
Arthur Evans, President, in the chair.—Sir Martino 
Conway read a paper on ‘ The Abbey of St. Denis 
and its Ancient Treasures.” The main purpose of 
the paper was to call attention to the fifteenth-century 
picture, entitled ‘‘ The Mass of St. Giles.’’ This 
picture, which was kindly lent for exhibition by 
Mrs. Stewart-Mackenzie, is probably the work of 
a Northern French artist, and represents St. Giles 
saying Mass before the high-altar of the Church of 
St. Denis in the presence of Charles Martel. Asa 
reredos to the altar is the golden frontal, one of a set 
of four for each side of the altar, given by Charles the 
Bald, and above it is the great golden cross. of St. 
Eloy. Charles, in crown and robes, kneels on the 
left of the altar, surrounded by various attendants ; 
and on the left is shown the tomb of Dagobert, which 
still stands in the same position, although somewhat 
restored. The picture also throws considerable light 
on the arrangements of the interior of the church as 
ordered in the thirteenth century. 

The remainder of the paper dealt with various 
objects formerly in the Treasury, but now scattered 
or known only from engravings or coloured drawings. 
A few of these objects are in the Louvre, but the 
~ majority were destroyed at the time of the 

rench Revolution. These objects were considered 
in regard to the inventories, especially the long 
manuscript inventory of 1634, now in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale.—A¢henaeum, February 13. 


s Ss 
At a largely-attendei meeting of the - Royat 
ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY on February 3, Sir H. 
Howorth presiding, Mr. Aymer Vallance lectured, 
with very effective lantern illustrations, on ‘* Reims 
Cathedral.” After showing, for pur of com- 
parison, a few slides of the Church of St. Remi, the 
lecturer gave a very full and deeply interesting 
account of the Cathedral, taking his audience pata 
the exterior and-through the interior of the magnifi- 
cent structure now so woefully damaged, paying 
especial attention to the wonderful wealth of sculpture 
with which it is enriched. 


“s as 

At a meeting of the Roya. IRIsH ACADEMY on 
{anuary 25, Dr. Tarleton in the chair, Mr. T. J. 
estropp, M.A., contributed a paper on the subject 
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of ‘‘ Fortified Headlands and Castles in Western 
County Cork.” ‘The paper was a continuation of the 
details of a survey of the ancient fortified headlands 
on the south coast of Ireland, and covered two sites 
of considerable interest — Cape Clear Island and 
Ivagha, the former being part of the O’Driscoll Jands, 
and the latter, round Achull and Crookhaven, the 
territory of the chief branch of the O’Mahonys. The 
remains on Three Castle Head were, perhaps, 
the most remarkable. This headland is approached 
only by a narrow ridge between the sea and a lake, 
the other side, being cut off by a deep stream gully, 
was fenced by a strong wall, and was called Donlough. 
In later times a keep was built on the line of that wall, 
and still later a rampart, at a different angle, with a 
turret and a curious gate-house was carried from the 
sea to the lake, and along the inner bank of the latter. 

Count Plunkett, in moving that the paper be pub- 
lished in the Academy records, said that Mr. West- 
ropp was engaged in carrying out what might be 
called a commission from the Academy, and the 
paper he had just read was a part of the outcome of 
that commission. Mr. Westropp’s work had extended 
through some years, and covered a study of very many 
of the fortified headlands of Ireland. The work was 
one of great interest, for two reasons. One reason 
was that when he was studying the aspects of the 
country minutely, and making the necessary drawings, 
he had also recorded many monuments which had 
never been referred to in any way in the Government 
survey. As these remains were rapidly perishing, the 
record of them now, while they were still in evidence, 
was a matter of considerable importance. Moreover, 
through such tangible materials, they were able to 
revalue the estimates of history. What made Mr. 
Westropp’s paper of particular value was that it sot 
only represented the minute and careful local exam- 
ination necessary to satisfy the requirements of scien- 
tific archeology, but that, further, with this evidence 
he had collated the chronicles, romances and poetry 
of the past, and the still surviving folk-lore. 


Before the GLASGOW ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY, at 
a meeting in the rooms of the Royal Philosophical 
Society last night, Dr. George Macdonald read a 
paper on ‘‘Some Recent Discoveries on the Line of 
the Antonine Wall.” 

Dr. Macdonald began by pointing out that, although 
it was possible to trace the line of the Antonine Wall 
for a good many miles with very substantial accuracy, 
there were, nevertheless, a considerable number of 

ints, and some of them rather critical points, where 
its destruction had been so complete that we were 
left without any apparent guidance, and where cer- 
tainty could only be obtained by properly directed 
exploration. For two or three years past, with the 
aid of a research grant from the Carnegie Trust, he 
had been carrying on, at odd moments, a series of 
investigations designed to settle the more conspicuous 
cases of doubt. The Ordnance Survey Department 
were co-operating with him, and his conclusions were 
being embodied in all new issues of their maps. 
After describing the methods employed, and acknow- 
ledging the a | and kindness he had received from 
proprietors and tenants, he gave a detailed account 
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of some of the results that had so far been secured, 
dealing more particularly with the stretch lying 
between Old Kilpatrick and Duntocher, and with the 
part in the immediate neighbourhood of Cawder 
House. In the former case, where the wall had 
entirely disappeared, and only one or two isolated 
fragments of the great ditch remained visible, all 
existing surveys were defective or erroneous for the 
greater part of the distance. Excavations at carefully 
selected spots had, however, now made it possible to 
lay down the course of wall and ditch from end to 
end of the section without a break of any kind. The 
most satisfactory proof of the correctness of the new 
survey was afforded by the discovery of the remains 
of the long-lost fort at Old Kilpatrick. It was 
situated in a commanding position on a plateau just 
above the bank of the Clyde, and had apparently 
been defended by ramparts of turf. The outline of a 
buried fort had also been recovered in the glebe at 
Cadder Manse, while the mystery that surrounded the 
course of the wall here and within the policies of 
Cawder House had been completely cleared up. 
Incidentally, it had been shown that the fine sumudus, 
which has so long enjoyed the reputation of being a 
Roman caste//um, had nothing to do with the Romans 
at all. But it did not thereby lose its interest. It 
merely became a medizval, instead of a Roman, 
piece of antiquity, for it was unquestionably a mote- 
hill. The estate of Cawder had been feued by the 
Bishop of Glasgow to Sir Alexander de Strivelin soon 
after 1180, and it was thus in the highest degree 
probable that the ¢wmu/us represented the original 
stronghold of the Stirling family, in whose possession 
the lands of Cawder had remained continuously till 
to-day. The work done towards the eastern end of 
the wall was also referred to briefly. A third fort, 
hitherto unknown, has been identified beyond Falkirk, 
and the curious discovery made that for at least four 
miles of its course the wall was not built of sods, as 
it was in the west, but of earth between two retain- 
ing lines of clay. 

Professor Ferguson, Glasgow, afterwards submitted 
a paper on “ Pierre de Changy and his ‘Sommaire 
des Singularités de Pline.’”—Scotsman, January 22. 

a) as 2 
The annual meeting of the Historic SocIETY OF 
LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE was held on Thursday 
evening, January 28, at the Royal Institution, Liver- 
pool, when, after the reading and adoption of the 
annual report and accounts, a fine series of lantern 
slides, including examples in colour, were exhibited 
by various members. 
~~“ ~~ 
At the meeting of the same Society, held at the Royal 
Institution, Liverpool, on February 11, three papers 
were read. The first, contributed by Mr. C. R. 
Hand, dealt with “Captain William Latham and the 
Calderstones before Enclosure.” Having discussed the 
Latham family, and given a short account of the life 
and works of Captain William Latham, Mr. Hand 
illustrated the fine sepia drawing of 1825, in the 
Manchester Reference Library, showing the Calder- 
stones prior to their enclosure, as also another un- 
signed picture of the same of 1840. Captain Latham’s 
drawing, being the earliest representation of the stones 
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prior to their enclosure, marks a distinct advance in 
our knowledge of this remarkable relic of the past. 

The second paper, ‘‘ The Roll of the Mock Cor- 
poration of Farnworth,’’ recently acquired by the 
Warrington Museum, was contributed by Mr. Charles 
Madeley. The roll, which is 60 feet long, contains 
no fewer than 1,629 entries within the period 1714- 
1761. The Society, which was of a convivial char- 
acter, met during the winter, the members being 
elected from residents in Liverpool, Warrington, and 
the adjacent villages. The case which formerly con- 
tained the roll had been in the museum since 1871, 
and both are now happily reunited after a separation 
of upwards of forty years. In conclusion reference 
was made to similar corporations at Sefton and 
Walton-le-Dale. 

The last paper, by Dr. Philip Nelson, F.S.A., was 
upon ‘‘ Medizval Aquamaniles,” with special refer- 
ence to the example in the Warrington Museum, 
which was exhibited by the curator, Mr. Madeley. 
Discussing their origin and purpose, Dr. Nelson gave 
illustrations of specimens in the British Museum and 
various Continental collections. 

0 


The Society OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND held 
their monthly meeting on January 11. In the first 
paper, Mr. F. C. Eeles, after a dissertation on the 
introduction and use of stained glass in this country, 
described with lantern illustrations a number of frag- 
ments found recently on the top of the vaulting of the 
south aisle of the nave of Holyrood Abbey Church 
during repairs to the roof. While none of these 
pieces of glass were of very large size, a number were 
complete, and several that were broken had been 
joined again. It had been possible, therefore, to 
place many of them in what was roughly their original 
relation, and there were enough to form an accurate 
picture of the type of window from which they came. 
There are fragments of the glass of two or more of the 
small lancet windows which at one time existed in the 
clerestory of the south side of the nave. One of these 
windows belonged to the end of the thirteenth century, 
and the other to the beginning of the fourteenth. The 
earlier glass is represented by several fragments of 
first-pointed grisaille work, some scraps of crocketing 
in rich pot-metal yellow, and one or two pieces of the 
drapery of a figure in the same yellow. The bulk of 
the coloured fragments belong to an Early Decorated 
window of the typical fourteenth-century type, with 
a large canopy for the figure and a foliage border all 
round. Besides the coloured glass there are numerous 
pieces of plain white glass of a beautiful greenish 
shade, and of the great thickness characteristic of 
early work ; also a number of fragments of 4 later 
type, referable, in all probability, to repairs made 
when the nave was restored in the time of Charles I. 
All these pieces have now been set up in a framework 
and fitted into the lower part of the window in the 
centre of the east end of the long Picture Gallery of 
Holyrood Palace, not many feet from the position 
they originally occupied. This discovery is of first- 
class importance, as medizval stained glass in Scot 
land is of very rare occurrence. 

The second paper, by Mr. F. T. Macleod, described 
the excavation of a broch in Skye, Dun-an-Iardhard, 
by Countess Vincent Baillet de Latour. This broch 


is the first of its class in Skye to have been systemati- 
cally excavated, and it exhibits certain peculiar 
features, besides having furnished a number of very 
interesting relics. The walls are unusually narrow, 
with a thickness of only 12 feet. There are an excep- 
tional number of chambers, one of them 50 feet 
9 inches in length. There is also, in addition to the 
main doorway, a smaller aperture in the walls 
measuring only 2 feet in width. The most important 
relic was a necklace of fifty-six well-preserved and 
two broken amber beads, found under a slab in one 
of the chambers. Other beads of glass were found, 
including one of fawn colour with a spiral pattern ; 
and there also came to light the neck of a vessel of 
blue glass. Much of the pottery was of fine texture, 
and ornamented with geometric designs. 

The last paper, by the Rev. A. C. MacLean, con- 
tained an account of aslab carved with a fine medieval 
cross of foliaceous design and the head of another, 
both found in the churchyard at Contin, Ross-shire ; 
also a description of a sacrament house within the 
church of Contin, which the writer of the paper 
held to date from the end of the fifteenth century. 


~ es 
Interesting archeological and other specimens were 
exhibited at the annual open meeting of the BIRMING- 
HAM ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, at the Midland 
Institute, on January 20. Mr. Christopher Martin 
displayed Roman domestic utensils, and Mr. W. H. 
Edwards showed Paleolithic and Neolithic imple- 
ments recently found on Bredon Hill and in the 
Severn and Avon Valleys. Pencil drawings of pre- 
historic remains in North Wales, belonging to the 
Society, and old French engravings of Reims, lent by 
Miss Brayshay, were also on view. Mr. W. H. Bid- 
lake read a paper on the historic buildings damaged 
by the Germans in the war, lantern views being shown 
illustrating the subject. He referred to the Reims 
and Soissons Cathedrals, and pointed out that the 
former, like Westminster Abbey, was a coronation 
cathedral. The English structure was, in its main 
outlines, a study of Reims Cathedral by an English 


architect. 
~ 6 2% 
A meeting of the PREHISTORIC SOCIETY OF EAST 
ANGLIA was held at Norwich Public Library on 
January 25, Mr. H. J. Thouless presiding. Mr. 
H. Dixon Hewitt read a paper on ‘‘A Neolithic 
Floor near Thetford,” on which he had found about 
sixty implements, in addition to thousands of flakes, 
many pot- boilers, cones, and hammer-stones. The 
axes were squarish or oblong, and not of common 
types. Some of the flakes had faceted siriking plat- 
forms, and he concluded that the site showed a later 
development of the Grime’s Graves culture. He 
also described ‘‘ Some Experiments on Patination.” 
A paper on ‘‘ Peddar’s Way,” by Mr. W. G 

Clarke, was read by Mr. J. E. Sainty. The writer 
described the course of the Way in detail, and said 
that the only doubtful section was between North 
Pickenham and Threxton. He agreed with Dr. 
Jessopp that it was “‘an ancient road long before the 
Christian era.’’ In the thirty-three parishes on the 
Norfolk portion of the Way, he had records of 
the finding of Neolithic chipped implements in 
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twenty-eight, of polished implements in nine, and of 
the occurrence of barrows, urns, or bronze imple- 
ments in sixteen. Pre-Roman remains had been 
found in thirty of the thirty-three parishes, and 
Roman remains in only eight. 

The Rev. H. G. O. Kendall sent a paper on 
‘* Flint Implements in Cornwall,” in which he de- 
scribed some of the industries he had noted, ascribing 
some to the period of metals. 

Mr. W. W. R. Spelman sent for exhibition a fine 
Paleolithic ovate found by him on the beach at 
Eccles-next-the-Sea; Mr. C. F. Newton sent for 
exhibition a lustrous fabricator with partial ochreous 
patina; and Mr. A. Leslie Armstrong sent for ex- 
hibition a bronze fibula of the first century A.D. 
found at Weeting, an axe of Scandinavian type 
found near Cambridge, a triangular knife found at 
Lackford, and an axe of Carib type—one of eight 
recorded for this country—found at Burley-in- 


Wharfedale. 
6 « 


A meeting of the BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL Asso- 
CIATION was held last evening, when Mr. F. C.. 
Elliston Erwood gave a lantern lecture on “ Lesnes 
Abbey and its Recent Excavation.” He said that 
the work, which had been undertaken by the Wool- 
wich Antiquarian Society, under the supervision of 
Mr. A. W. Clapham, had now been completed after 
four years’ labour, and at the cost of several hundred 
pounds. Ilaving traced the history of the Abbey 
from the time of its foundation by Richard de Luci, 
in 1179, to its dissolution, in 1524-25, in order to 
provide means for founding Wolsey’s College at 
Ipswich, the lecturer, by means of lantern views, 
illustrated the course of the excavations, and pointed 
out how superior in style and strength was the late 
twelfth-century work of the Abbey to anything that 
came after it. During the recent work the whole of 
the infirmary had been cleared, a rather rare thing 
in the case of an Augustinian priory. The complete 
plan of the thirteenth-century chapel, built of knapped 
flint, with Reigate stone facings, was disclosed, as also 
were the walls to a height of 2 feet above ground- 
level. A very eens find was the serving-hatch 
from the kitchen into the refectory, the latter now 
a cowhouse. The hatch led into a little tunnel, 
9 inches high by 18 inches wide, along which the 
food was pushed to the opening from the refectory, 
and it was a remarkable illustration of the vandalism 
that prevailed even in those days that the floor of the 
tunnel was a Purbeck marble slab from the top of 
a thirteenth-century coffin. -The finds also included 
the coffin slabs of Elyas and Fulk, two of the early 
Abbots, and these, with other relics, were now in 
Erith parish church.— Morning Post, February 5. 


a a Cay 
The fiftieth annual meeting of the YORKSHIRE 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SociETY was held at Leeds on 
January 29, Mr. S. J. Chadwick presiding. The 
annual report, which was adopted, referred to the 
protest of the Society against the further introduc- 
tion of tramways into that part of York within the 
ancient walls, and mentioned that two small con- 
cessions were obtained. Subclauses were inserted 
in the Order prohibiting the Corporation from fixing 


brackets or attachments to any buildings which are 
ancient monuments within the meaning of the Act, 
and giving the opportunity to the Commissioners of 
His Majesty’s Works to object if any proposed shelter 
or waiting-room interferes with the archeological 
amenities of the city. Some houses of no interest in 
Bootham, York, have been demolished, and a length 
of the wall of St. Mary’s Abbey exposed to the street ; 
but a scheme which, up to that point, is excellent, is 
likely to be spoilt by a proposal to cut a gateway 
through the ancient wall. A suggestion made to the 
owner that the effigies at Coverham, which for years 
have been exposed to the action of the weather, 
should, for their better preservation, be placed in the 
church or other building, has not as yet been accepted. 
This is the more unfortunate as they are almost the 
only effigies in the North Riding which are not now 
so protected. Through the instrumentality of Mr. 
H. B. McCall, two fragments of a pre-Conquest 
cross-head, which for some time have been in the 
grounds of Myddelton Lodge, were restored to Ilkley 
church, and fixed to one of the shafts there. The 
Office of Works continues its excellent work at Rich- 
mond Castle, and has also executed some judicious 
repairs to the Round Tower, or south bastion, of 
York Castle. 

Considerable space was given in the report to an 
account by Mr. A. M. Woodward of the interesting 
work of making excavations on the ancient Roman 
site at Slack. The work here was continued inter- 
mittently until the end of September, four to six 
workmen being employed. The work of exploration 
was materially advanced, and two interesting finds, a 
denarius of Trajan, and a well-preserved iron axe- 
head, of a plain type, discovered also at Newstead 
and Silchester, were made. The Society can now 
form a reliable opinion as to the scope, form, and 
texture of the buildings which originally occupied the 
site. In following the work a considerable quantity 
of pottery, more, indeed, than last year, was found. 
The coarse pottery, Mr. Woodward points out, is of 
considerable range and interest, and several shapes 
not met with last year are represented, mostly in small 
fragments. Apart from the iron axe-head mentioned, 
the finds in metal were negligible. Only one coin 
was found apart from the denarius of Trajan, but two 
weights, the larger of bronze, the smaller of lead, are 
considered worthy of notice. On the whole, the 
results of the season’s work are of considerable 
interest, not only for themselves and the further 
problems which they suggest, but also for the ho 
they raise of the presence of other buildings in fair 
preservation in the fort. 

At least two further seasons’ work will be necessary 
for an adequate examination of the site, and the 
Roman Antiquities Committee make an appeal for 
funds for the prosecution of the work. It would, 
they feel, be a matter for deep regret if lack of funds 
were to prevent them carrying to a successful con- 
clusion the excavation of what is already seen to be 
one of the most interesting and best-preserved cohort 
camps in the North of England. 

~ « 
At a meeting of the HALIFAX ANTIQUARIAN 
SocieTy on February 2, Mr. Charles Crossland’s 
seventh contribution towards a Halifax Bibliography 
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was read. It consisted of religious books published 
before 1800, These included many curious tracts by 


Elizabethan Puritans, by adherents of the ‘‘ New 
Favour,” and, of course, a great many dating from 
the Evangelical Revival. It was surprising the 
amount of printing that such busy divines as Oliver 
Heywood and Fawcett were able to attendto. There 
is, however, much dry stuff in this section, and future 
workers on local religious history will be grateful to 
Mr. Crossland for his patient and methodical work. 

Mr. T. W. Hanson also read a paper on the 
parsons who served Halifax from 1640 to 1660. Some 
new facts concerning Dr. Marsh, the Royalist plu- 
ralist, were given. Thanks to John Brearcliffe, the 
antiquary, a full list was preserved of the Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists who were at Halifax during 
the interregnum, and of no church can a fuller account 
be given than of Halifax during this most interesting 
time. The Royalist forces held the town for six 
months, and the only item of church news under their 
régime is that there was a collection for the poor on 
Christmas Day, ‘*38s. 6d., which moneys Joseph 
Lister took away and did not dispose of it according 
to the intention nor otherwise,” a phrasing which 
raised the question, What did he do with it? Halifax 
church was disendowed during the Commonwealth, 
and was the solitary example of such treatment. 
The people had long been in the habit of maintaining 
lecturers and hired ministers for their twelve chapels, 
and so the tithes and parish funds were sequestrated 
for Fairfax’s army. 


6 as @% 
On February 9 Mr. A. Hadrian Allcroft lectured 
before the BRIGHTON ARCHZOLOGICAL CLUB on 
** Downland Terrace-Ways.” After alluding to the 
definite evidences of Roman occupation at Seaford, 
where there are remains of a Roman cemetery, Mr. 
Allcroft explained how he set out to trace the Roman 
road from Seaford over the hill and came to Toy 
Farm, on which he discovered a piece of Roman 
road perfectly straight and smooth except the southern 
end, with a crown of 24 feet and a 4-feet ditch on 
either side. With the aid of maps and drawings, 
Mr. Allcroft showed how he traced this road down 
the curve of a very steep down towards Firle Park 
and Glynde, following a line which the natives of 
Firle called the Rabbit Walk. He claimed that it 
was a made road cut in the form of a terrace, and 
formed a connecting-link with a well-known Roman 
road. Tracing his discovery on Toy Farm in the 
other direction, the lecturer gave his reasons for 
holding that it crossed the river near Newhaven and 
joined the Newhaven and Rottingdean road through 
Brighton to Portslade, which was undoubtedly an 
important Roman station, Then, taking the known 
Roman road from Portslade to Hangleton, Mr. All- 
croft described how he had traced it from this point 
down the valley of the Devil’s Dyke and on to 
Coldharbour Farm, his belief being that he had 
found the direct connecting-link with the Roman 
road which ran from Caterham to a point near St. 
John’s Common, where it had been lost. 


Ff 
Other meetings have been the annual meeting of the 
County KILDARE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY on 





January 27, the Eail of Mayo presiding; the thirty- 
second annual meeting of the LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on January 29, 
when Mr. Nathan Heywood, who has been a member 
of the Society since its formation in 1883, was elected 
President ; the VIKING SOCIETY on February 3, when 
Miss Bertha S. Phillpotts read a paper on ‘* A Neg- 
lected Source of the Icelandic Sagas”; the SOCIETY 
oF BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY on Feb;suary 10, when 
Dr. Gaster read a paper on ‘‘ Samaritan Phylacteries 
and Amulets”; the annual meeting of the SUNDER- 
LAND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on February 2; the 
BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL 
Society at Gloucester on January 14, when Mr. St. 
Clair Baddeley lectured on ‘‘ Westminster Abbey ”; 
the annual meeting of the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES on January 27, Mr. R. O. Heslop 
presiding ; the annual general meeting of the RovAL 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND on Jan- 
uary 26, Count Plunkett, in the chair, being re-elected 
President for the present year; the WORCESTER 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY on February 1, when 
Mr. E. A. B. Barnard lectured on ‘‘ Round Bredon 
Hill”; and the HUNTER ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
at Sheffield on February 9, when Mr. C. M. Hadfield 
lectured on “ Thirteenth-Century Churches of the 
Department of the Aisne.” 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.] 


AN INTRODUCTION TO FIELD ARCHAOLOGY AS 
ILLUSTRATED BY HAMPSHIRE. By J. P. Wil- 
liams Freeman, M.D. Many illustrations and 
plans. London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1915. 
Demy 8vo., pp. xxii+462. Price rss, net. 

The amount of learning and of critical examination 
packed into these 484 pages is quite surprising. Eight 
years ago Dr, Freeman undertook, on behalf of the 
Hants Field Club, to make a list of the defensive 
earthworks of Hampshire, classified according to the 
schedule of the Earthworks Committee of the Congress 
of Archzological Societies. This step led the com- 
piler to make further and more complete investigations 
in the like direction, with the result of publishing this 
substantial contribution to scientific research. The 
book is rendered all the more valuable by the multi- 
plicity of illustrations. In addition to fifteen plates 
and eight text illustrations, there are upwards of sixty 
plans. The author has been generously treated by 
various friends, not only in much of the descriptive 
letterpress, but in the courtesy extended to him in the 
gift of original drawings, and in the leave granted to 
him to reproduce pictures or plans, more especially 
by the veteran Canon Greenwell and by the General 
Editor of the Victoria County Histories. . 

The writer’s own pages show that he goes some- 
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what too far when he claims for field archeology that 
it is a branch of science ‘‘ quite in its infancy,’’ and 
that it presents a nearly ‘‘ virgin field” to the student. 
He had overlooked for the moment the great work 
done in this direction by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
who opened Hants barrows on the borders of Wilt- 
shire about a century ago, and the scientific excava- 
tions of the late General Pitt-Rivers, Nor is he quite 
sufficiently generous to the later work on the earth- 
works of almost the whole of our counties by different 
expert writers in the many volumes of the Victoria 
County History scheme. At first these articles were 
contributed, after a most able and conscientious 
fashion, by that painstaking antiquary Mr. I. Chalkley 
Gould, and afterwards by that versatile and accom- 
plished archzologist, Mr. J. Charles Wall. Dr. 
Freeman has a word of well-merited praise for the 
last of these gentlemen in connection with his excel- 
lent but modest volume entitled Amczent Earthworks. 
By-the-by, Mr. Wall’s many friends and readers will 
scarcely recognize him under the alias of ‘‘ Mr. J. G. 
Walls,”’ as he here appears both in text and index. 
Dr. Freeman does not fail, also, amply to acknowledge 
his considerable indebtedness to Mr. A, H. Allcroft’s 
recent comprehensive work on the Larthworks of 
England, 

We must not, however, omit to note that by far the 
greater part of his wealth of plans is the work of 
the author. They exhibit an apparent accuracy of 
measurement and delineation which are most credit- 
able to an unprofessional surveyor. A delightful, 
useful, and most clearly expressed appendix, entitled 
“On taking Notes, Measurements, and Sketch-Plans,” 
describes the methods he adopts. His chief instru- 
ments are a tape measure, a 3-foot walking-stick with 
notches cut at foot intervals, and several light bamboos 
cut into 3-foot lengths, which can be joined together 
by fishing-rod joints. Six of these rods will make a 
staff long enough to measure the height of almost any 
bank one is likely to encounter, and the whole can be 
carried comfortably in a golf-bag. 

Hampshire is undoubtedly a county exceptionally 
rich in every variety of earthwork, belonging to diverse 
periods many centuries apart, but we shall be much 
surprised if this book does not induce the like to be 
attempted ere long in several other shires. Of Hamp- 
shire it is well remarked that it is a happy hunting- 
ground for the field archzologist. Its defensive 
earthworks are of all classes, both historic and pre- 
historic ; it is crossed by at least five Roman roads ; 
in Silchester and Porchester it possesses singularly 
fine examples of a Roman town and a fort ; and it 
also contains within its borders three notable instances 
of those immense banks and ditches—such as occur in 
Cambridgeshire—which mark the frontiers of some 
former people. 

There are some amusing reflections as to the 
method to be followed in seeking out ancient earth- 
works. The best ways, we are told, are by the 
prehistoric methods of walking, riding, or driving— 
named in order of merit. ‘‘ Next to these comes the 
bicycle ; whilst for the lame and the lazy, the old or 
the hurried, there remains the motor-car combined 
with walking which makes all places accessible.’’ 
Dr. Freeman then proceeds to prophesy that ere long 
‘*we shall doubtless fly from hill to hill, and, apart 
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from the attractive directness of this mode of travel, 
aviation will undoubtedly do much for the study 
of earthworks, as seen direct from above.” Our 
author reserves, however, the vials of his wrath for 
yet another mode of locomotion—namely, for the 
railway, which he styles an ‘‘ Early Victorian abomi- 
nation’’! He asserts that the various railways 
throughout the county rush past all interesting and 
attractive spots and stretches of country, whilst 
they ‘‘creep and crawl amidst the most cepulsive 
buildings, so ill-arranged are the stations in its sordid 
progress,” This may be an excellent bit of fooling, 
but the present writer, who happens to know Hamp- 
shire thoroughly, considers it a libel on the various 
railway systems of this county; he has a distinct 
taste for earthworks, and has written about them at 
some length in connection with more than one 
county, but his chief hobby is ecclesiology. He 
has visited every old church in Hampshire, and has 
no hesitation in saying that the railway-stations are 
singularly well placed and numerous. There is not 

a single old church in this large county which is not 

within a fairly easy walk from a station even for an 

elderly person, and surely Dr. Freeman does not 
classify churches amongst ‘‘ most repulsive buildings”! 
* 

STUDIES IN CARTO-BIBLIOGRAPHY. By Sir H. 
G. Fordham. Four illustrations. Oxford: 
Clarendon ress, 1914. Demy 8vo., pp. 
x+180. Price 6s. net. 

Sir H. G, Fordham has been somewhat of a pioneer 
in the domain of Carto-Bibliography. The studies 
here brought together, after revision, have appeared 
in the 7ransactions of various Societies—several of 
them were noticed in the Antiguary at the time of 
their appearance—or in privately printed publica- 
tions, They are seven in number, and deal respec- 
tively with the Maps of Hertfordshire, 1579-1900; 
British and Irish Itineraries and Road-Books; The 
Maps of the Great Level of the Fens, 1604-1900 ; John 
Cary, Engraver, Map-seller, and Globe - maker ; 
Descriptive Catalogues of Maps: Methods of 
Arrangement, with Specimens of Full and Abridged 
Descriptions of Maps of Various Dates ; An Itinerary 
of the Sixteenth Century: La Gusde des Chemins 
@ Angleterre : and The Cartography of the Provinces 
of France, 1570-1757. There is prefixed an Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Cartography of the 
English and Welsh Counties ; and there are added 
a brief Bibliography of Works of Reference re- 
lating to British and French Topography and Cartog- 
raphy, and a full Index of Authors, Surveyors, 
Engravers, Printers, and Publishers. Sir Herbert’s 
remark in his preface, that the papers here reprinted 
‘* represent considerable labour,’’ is a modest under- 
statement; for it is quite plain that the volume 
contains the fruits of an immense amount of research 
and hard work. A great deal of out of the way 
bibliographical and cartographical information is 
here brought to light. A mere catalogue of maps 
would afford but dry reading, but Sir Herbert Ford- 
ham’s annotations and descriptions provide an abund- 
ance of interesting matter. The maps of several 
English counties have been systematically cata- 
logued in recent years by various compilers, and we 
venture to hope that the stimulus to research in this 
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field given, not only by such publications, but by 

the valuable volume before us, may lead to further 

efforts in the same direction. Intending compilers 
cannot do better than take as their guide and model 
the work of Sir H. G. Fordham. 

x *k * 

A Picture-Book oF BritTIsH History. Vol I. 
From the Earliest Times to 1485 A.D. Com- 
piled by S. C. Roberts, M.A, Cambridge, Zhe 
University Press, 1914. Large 4to., pp. xii +67. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 

This is an ingenious attempt to provide systematic 
pictorial illustration for historical teaching. The 
importance of such illustration is universally admitted. 
Young people—their elders also—need ‘‘ pictures 
which should tell us how men and things appeared 
to the lookers-on of their own day, and how con- 
temporary observers aimed at representing them.” 
Mr. Roberts has brought together, not merely con- 
temporary illustrations, from illuminated manuscripts, 
seals, brasses, coins, and the like archzological 
sources, but also photographs of historic sites, statues, 
and buildings, as they appear to-day. Purely fanciful 
pictures and reconstructions have been wisely omitted. 
The whole varied collection is, as Mr. Roberts admits, 
something of a medley; but in the hands of a com- 
petent teacher this picture-book should be of decided 
usefulness. It consists of alternate pages of pictures 
and brief explanatory notes. There are from four to 
six pictures to a page, and opposite them is the page 
of notes, which merely give enough information to 
make the pictures intelligible. The links of develop- 
ment and of application must be supplied by the 
teacher. On the whole the idea of the book has 
been well carried out. The pictures have been very 
carefully selected, and are uncommonly well re- 
produced. They form a series of graphic pages from 
history which should do much to stimulate and 
develop a taste for further knowledge of how men and 
women lived and died in the days of old. 

x kK x 

The Royal Commission on the Ancient and Historical 

Monuments in Wales have issued vol. iv. of their 

Inventories, a folio volume of 204 pages, which deals 

with the county of Denbigh. It can be obtained 

from H.M. Stationery Office, or from Messrs. Wyman 
and Sons, Ltd., or Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, at the price 
of 10s. Almost every description of antiquity has 
been or still can be found within the bounds of 

Denbigh County. Traces of Palzolithic man have 

been found in the cave of Bont Newydd, and of his 

Neolithic successors in more than one spot. Mega- 

lithic structures are numerous, while of earthworks 

there are several examples of capital importance. 

Traces of the Roman occupation are naturally abun- 

dant, the legionary fortress of Deva (Chester) being 

only six miles away. The site at Holt, which has 
been so well explored by Mr. A. Acton, is of special 
importance: ‘‘its character, at once military and 
industrial, is so far without parallel in this country, 
but recalls discoveries made in the neighbourhood of 
the Rhine frontier.” At Holt have been found many 
tiles stamped with the name of the Twentieth Legion ; 
while on the industrial side abundant traces of the 
tile-maker and the potter, and evidences of work in 
bronze, iron, and lead, have come to light. There 


are no archeological remains which can be definitely 
assigned to the long period between the end of the 
Roman occupation and the coming of the Normans. 
The Middle Ages find abundant illustration—in 
mound castles, domestic structures, monastic houses 
(the Abbey of Valle Crucis a pre-eminent example), 
and churches—the double-aisled church is a prevailing 
type—church fittings, and sepulchral effigies (not 
numerous). The county also has numerous sacred 
and traditional wells. The Inventory is prepared on 
the same plan as in previous volumes. The parishes 
of the county are arranged alphabetically, and under 
each parish are given full descriptions of the ancient 
and historical monuments therein. It is obvious that 
the volume owes much to the knowledge and devotion 
of the secretary to the Commission, Mr. Edward 
Owen, F.S.A. The illustrations are excellent and 
very numerous; and at the end are three maps, 
showing, respectively, the sites of all prehistoric 
remains, earthworks, and finds. It is unnecessary to 
emphasize the importance and lasting value of the 
work done by the Royal Commission. These volumes 
of Inventories will remain records of continual and 
increasing value. The Welsh Commission has at 
least one advantage over its companions of England 
and Scotland, inasmuch as, owing to the smallness of 
its area of operations, it will be able to present its 
work as a complete whole within a reasonable period 
of time. The counties of Montgomery, Flint, Radnor, 
and Denbigh, have now been dealt with, and the 
work on more than one other county is well in hand. 
We cannot imagine why the Stationery Office do not 
advertise on the paper covers of the volume before 
us particulars of the Welsh Inventories already issued, 
as well as particulars of the companion volumes 
issued by the English and Scottish Royal Com- 
missions. 


*x* k x 
The authorities of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
are adding to their many valuable publications 
booklets on the panelled rooms to be found in the 
Woodwork Department. No. I. describes ‘‘ The 


Bromley Room ”—z.e., the panelled ‘‘ State Room” . 


from the so-called ‘* Old Palace” at Bromley-by-Bow, 
which was purchased for the Museum from the School 
Board for London in 1894.. Certain details of 
ornament were presented by the Committee for the 
Survey of the Memorials of Greater London. The 
room is now placed in Gallery 54, on the ground-floor 
of the west wing of the Museum. In this booklet 
Mr. H. Clifford Smith gives a history of the ‘* Old 
Palace,” which was built in 1606, and also a careful 
description of the ‘‘ State Room” and its detailed 
features, followed by a two-page bibliography. 
Sixteen good plates of measured drawings, details, 
etc., complete the booklet. No. II. treats of the 
panelled room formerly in No. 3, Clifford’s Inn, Fleet 
Street, bought at auction by the Museum in 1903, 
and now re-erected in Gallery 56, on the ground-floor 
of the Museum. Mr. O. Brackett gives a tull descrip- 
tion of the room, and a page bibliography. There 
are twelve plates of features of the room, measured 
‘drawings, etc. Both rooms are of much interest, 
although that from Clifford’s Inn is of much better 
design than the Bromley chamber. Published in 
boards at sixpence each, these booklets are ridicu- 
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lously cheap. They should be of value to archi- 
tectural students, and will certainly interest all 
amateurs of good woodwork and domestic ornament. 
* «KK * 
We have received an interesting paper on ‘‘ The Use 
of a Norse Standard of Measurement by the Normans 
in Eleventh and Twelfth Century Buildings, as ex- 
emplified in the Structure of Torre Abbey and the 
Churches of Kingskerswell and Cockington,” by Mr. 
Hugh R. Watkin, reprinted from the 7vansactions of 
the Devonshire Association. Mr. Watkin holds that 
‘*there is evidence to show that the architects and 
builders of the eleventh and twelfth centuries in this 
country used the same Norse measurements which 
are to be found in Russia at the present day—namely, 
the sajene of 7 feet, and the third part of that 
measurement, 7.¢., 28 inches, known in Russia as 
an arschine.” This is a very interesting suggestion, 
and the application of the theory to the evolution 
of the structures of the two churches named, which is 
carefully traced in each case, deserves careful study. 
A ground-plan of each church assists the reader. 
Mr. Watkin has convinced himself of the soundness 
of his theory. His demonstration may not be found 
equally convincing by others, but it is certainly worthy 
of attentive examination. Mr. Watkin incidentally 
makes the ingenious suggestion that the measurement 
of the sajene, or 7 feet, ‘‘ was the practical length of 
a spear, the haft of which grasped by both hands is 
perhaps more readily and accurately divided into three 
parts than into two, as gauged by one hand guided by 
the eye.”’ 
*x* Kk * 

In the Zssex Review, January, are continued the 
delightful ‘‘ Reminiscences of an Essex Country Prac- 
titioner a Century Ago,” by Dr. H. N. Dixon. Mr. 
Gurney Benham describes and figures the arms of the 
borough of Chelmsford and the heraldic monstrosity 
which does duty for the arms of the borough of 
Southend; and among the other articles is the first 
part of a sympathetic account by Miss C. Fell Smith 
of the life and doings of Danicl Whittle Harvey, 
1785-1863. We are glad to find in the Review full 
accounts of the contribution to the war in men and 
in gallant deeds made by the county of Essex. The 
new part of History, vol. iv., No. 1 (89, Farringdon 
Street, E.C., price Is. net), naturally contains much 
relating to the Great War. Mr. H. F. B. Wheeler 
collects many striking extracts from the recent writings 
and utterances on the subject of men of light and 
leading. Professor Sanford Terry contributes a bril- 
liant study of ‘‘ Germany and her Neighbours, 1871- 
1914”; and the other articles include ‘‘ The Overland 
Expansion after the Polos,’’ by Professor Raymond 
Beazley; ‘‘The Conquest of Canada,” by Mr. T. 
Bruce Dilks; and ‘*The Friars in the Reign of 
Edward I.,” by Miss Dorothea Price. The ‘‘ Bibli- 
ography of Recent Historical Literature” is always 
a useful feature of History. We have also received 
the Indian Antiquary, December, and vol. iii., 
parts 15 and 16, of the Journal of the Alchemical 
Society (H. K. Lewis, 136, Gower Street, W.C., 
price 2s. net each). Part 15 contains ‘‘ An Inter- 
pretation of Alchemical Symbolism with Reference 
to the Writings of Edward Kelly,” by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Jasper Gibson; ‘‘Some Notes on the Al- 


chemist Alipili,” by Mr. A. E. Waite; and ‘‘ Some 
Characteristics of Medizval Thought,’’ by Mr. H. 
Stanley Redgrove ; while Part 16 contains a paper 
by Mr. Gaston de Mengel on “The Philosophical 
Channels of Alchemical Tradition,” with discussion 


thereon. 
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THE PROPOSED CHRISTCHURCH 
‘* RESTORATION.” 


TO THE EDITOR. 


You will doubtless be interested to know the present 
position of the restoration dispute at Christchurch 
since your notice in October last. 

The adjourned parish vestry meeting for the con- 
sideration of the proposals was held in the Town 
Hall on October 17, and was a crowded and prac- 
tically unanimous meeting of the parishioners. As 
the Vicar declined to attend, those present voted 
Mr. Churchwarden A. Druitt to preside. After the 
necessary preliminaries, the following resolutions were 
submitted, discussed, and adopted : 

Proposed by Mr. Druitt, seconded by Mr. Brownen, 
and adopted : 

‘That this meeting of the inhabitants of the 
parish of Christchurch in vestry assembled, having 
duly considered the reports dated December, 1913, of 
the Vicar, and then churchwardens of the scheme for 
stained-glass windows by Mr. Christopher W. Whall, 
and the scheme of Mr. W. D. Carée for works in and 
about the Lady Chapel and St. Michael’s Loft of the 
Parish Church, the adoption of which was proposed 
by the Vicar at the meeting of the vestry held on 
December 19, 1913, do hereby resolve as follows ; 

‘* That no application be made for a faculty for the 
execution of the said works in the Parish Church 
which, by Royal Charter never revoked, is the pro- 
perty of a body-corporate consisting of the church- 
wardens and inhabitants of the town of Christchurch. 

‘* That no part of the said works be executed, the 
same being in the opinion of the vestry not only 
obviously unnecessary for the conduct of divine wor- 
ship, for which the Lady Chapel neither within 
living memory has been, is, or can be, needed, but 
also distinctly mischievous as destructive of the char- 
acter, value, and beauty of the Lady Chapel, and, 
further, being such as could never receive the appro- 
bation of any learned society or other disinterested 
authority competent to judge of their merits. That 
the structure known as St. Michael’s Loft, together 
with its approaches, is outside the scope of the 
bequest out of the funds of which it is proposed to 
defray the costs of the said works. 

“‘That the Lady Chapel, with the exception of a 
small repair needed to the southern tomb canopy, 
which can be executed at trifling cost, having quite 
recently been put, under Sir Thomas Jackson, in a 
good state of repair, is in need of no works of restora- 
tion, and that the proposed decoration and adorn- 
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ment of the same cannot fail to destroy the value 
and interest of the building as a work of art and 
antiquity. 

‘That inasmuch as it is the decided opinion of the 
vestry that the said works or any such works are 
both unnecessary and undesirable, and the money 
bequeathed far in excess of the sum ever likely to be 
required for the repair of the Lady Chapel, which 
repair can easily be met out of the Visitors’ Box 
Fund (a large fund instituted by the vestry, the owner- 
ship and control of which the vestry has never con- 
sented to relinquish), the Charity Commission be 
requested to wind up the trust created by the bequest 
in such manner as to the Charity Commission shall 
seem fitting, thereby entirely removing the purpose 
of the trust from the Parish Church. 

‘‘That this vestry enters its emphatic protest against 
persons who are neither inhabitants nor owners of 
property within the present ecclesiastical parish of 
Christchurch being invited to attend meetings of the 
vestry, as was the case on December 19 last, and 
_other occasions, and, contrary to Act of Parliament, 
to record their votes at such meetings.” 

This proposition was declared carried. The voting 
was 157 for, and only 1 against. 

It was next proposed by Mr. Searle (the present 
Mayor of Christchurch), and seconded by Mr. Moore, 
and after discussion voted and carried as follows: 

‘*That inasmuch as the Vicar and then church- 
wardens thought fit to accept this large legacy called 
the ‘Shute Bequest’ without in any way consulting 
the vestry, the inhabitants in vestry assembled protest 
against such a proceeding which they consider illegal, 
tyrannical, and a menace to the established rights 
and liberties (whether held by Letters Patent, custom, 
or otherwise) of the people of Christchurch present 
and tocome. That in future the churchwardens be 
no parties to accepting any legacy affecting the Parish 
Church or any part thereof without having first ob- 
tained the consent of the vestry, and that no architect 
be in future consulted, employed, or appointed with- 
out the sanction first obtained of the vestry, who 
refuse to recognize Mr. W. D. Carcde or any other 
person at present as in any sense appointed architect 
for the Parish Church. That this vestry authorizes 
Mr. A. Druitt (as churchwarden) to obtain the sanc- 
tion of the Charity Commission to the payment of 
the expenses of this meeting and the hire of the 
Town Hall out of the income of the Shute Bequest, 
as was done in the case of the vestry meeting held on 
December 19 last. And that he do communicate 
the opinions and resolutions of this vestry to the 
Commission, setting forth for the information of the 
Commission the true facts of the case and the reasons 
for the above resolutions, and the members of this 
vestry pledge themselves to support their church- 
warden in whatever may uphold their ancient rights, 
and protect the church which they hold in due form 
of law. 

‘*That the churchwardens for the future do not 
prepare, propound, or carry out any scheme for work 
of any kind involving interference in any sense with 
the structure of the Parish Church or any part thereof 
without first consulting the Restoration Committee 
appointed by vestry, such Committee to report in due 
course to a vestry meeting called for the purpose of 





considering such report and scheme, and of deciding 
whether such shall be carried out or not as the vestry 
shall think fit.” 

This proposition was also carried, with only one 
dissentient. 

A few weeks later the Vicar announced his in- 
tended resignation on the plea of ill-health, and the 
Christchurch Parish Magazine for January, 1915, 
states that it has been-accepted by the Bishop, and 
the Rev. E. W. Leachman appointed to the post, 
who will be inducted as the new Vicar on February 6 
next. As no reference is made to the Shute Bequest 
or the restoration proposals, we may presume the 
conservative action of the late vestry has proved 
effective ; and as the Vicar-Elect expresses a hope for 
parochial happiness in his new charge, we may hope 
that it may be realized. 

The ancient beauty of the Lady Chapel and its 
historical relics of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
may now remain as left in the Priory Church by the 
Anglican Reformers of the sixteenth century, and the 
generations that have succeeded them, until the present 
time. 

GEORGE BROWNEN. 

Christchurch, Hants. 


—_—_—— 


SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE FONTS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


I should be most grateful to any of your readers 
who can tell me of any old fonts in South Stafford- 
shire, with the probable date of the same, if possible. 
Those at Pattingham, Bobbington, Walsall, Wolver- 
hampton, West Bromwich, Handsworth, and Rowley 
Regis I already know. Will correspondents kindly 
reply direct to the address given below ? 

F, MEIGH. 

Ash Hall, 

Bucknall, 
Near Stoke-on-Trent. 

January 20, 1915. 


COWPER AND ‘‘ THE SCHOOL OF 
VIRTUE.” 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Is Mr. Dodgson correct in saying (Amtiguary, 
February, p. 55) that ‘‘ breaker” is “ sea-rock,” as 
people on the coast speak of the waves as breakers ? 
Both quotations given would, I think, bear this 
interpretation. 

R. B. 


January 30, 1915. 





Corrigendum, Antiquary for February, p. 56, col. 1, 
line 27, for ‘* 1589" read ‘‘ 1859.” 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor, 7, Paternoster Row, 
London, stating the subject and manner of treatment. 












































